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|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


The COLISEUM: 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for-seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
and £1 1s,; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No, 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s, ; Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price ta all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘'Coliseum, London."' 


NeavAS SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBIlicn, 
EARL'S COURT. 
II a.m. to Ir p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘ Victory.’ 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Crviser. 
Specially ventilated, coolest SFow in Lon¢on. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims, 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our Navy.'’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papcoses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken's Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Musical and Dramatic Sketches, Tillikum Canoe. 


OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


GREAT IRISH HORSE SHOW, 1905. 


AUGUST 22, 23, 24, 25. 
THE LARGEST SHOW OF HUNTERS IN THE WORLD. 
DRIVING, AND JUMPING COMPETITIONS, 
Programme on application. 
(By Order) RICHARD J. MOSS, Registrar. 


| BRUSSELS for WATERLOO, 
| THE ARDENNES, 

and LIEGE EXHIBITION, 
| 


CHAKING CROSS, 


TROTTING, 


@ Geek 


CONTINENTAL Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
; every week-day. 
Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
H OLIDAYS. Send post-card to the Continental Maneger, G.E.R., 


Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS ROUTE, ENGLAND WITH RELFAST AND 
THE NORTH OF IRELAND, vii HOLYHEAD and KINGSTOWN, 
TRAINS ALSO RUN IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXPRESS SERVICES 
vii HOLYHEADand DUBLIN (NortH Wa Lt), and HOLYHEAD and GREENORE,. 


FOUR CRCSS-CHANNEL {ERVICES DAILY. 


Breakfast and Dining Cars are run between Dublin and Belfast, and between 
Belfast and Greenore, 
MOUNTAIN, LOUGH, RIVER, AND SEA. 
GOLFING, FISHING, COACHING, CYCLING, 


PLACES OF RESORT. 


BUNDORAN Famed Health Resort; within easy reach are Loughs 

(on the Atlantic Coast), Melvin and Erne. Sea Bathing. Golf (18-hole Course) 
Fishing. 

ROSAPENNA. Donega! Highlands ; Mountain and Lake Scenery, Motor 
Coaches ply between Rosapenna and Strabane Railway 
Station, Golf (18-hole Course), Fishing. 

PORTSALON Fishing and Boating. Golf (18-hole Course). 


(Head of Lough Swilly). 


ROSTREVOR and 
WARRENPOINT. 


BOYNE VALLEY. 


On Carlingford Lough. Mourne Mountains district. 
Balmy and restorative climate. 
Famed River Excursions. Drives through Historical and 
Antiquarian districts. 
Island Town. Lake Fishing, Boating, &c. 
DONEGAL, GLENTIES, KILLYBEGS, &c. 
HOTELS. 
The Company own and manage Hotels at Bundoran, Rostrevor, and Warrenpoint. 

Illustrated Guides sent on application to the Superintendent of the Line, Amiens 
Street, Dublin ; or Irish Railways Office, 2, Charing Cross, London, 

From 1st August to end of September tickets at very reauced rates, available for 
16 days, are issued on every Thursday from LONDON AND_ PRINCIPAL 
STATIONS IN SOUTH AND WEST OF ENGLAND, vita Holyhead ard 
Greenore and via Holyhead and Dublin (North Wall), TO BELFAST, LONDON- 
DERRY, WARRENPOINT, THE DONEGAL COAST, AND HIGHLANDS 
embracing Bundoran, Killybegs, Glenties, Burtonport, Cresslough, and Carndonagh. 

The Donegal Coast faces the Atlantic Ocean; the air is invigorating and the 
temperature mild and genial. The autumn months are very suitab‘e for visiting this 
coast. 

Dublin, 1905. 


ENNISKILLEN. 


HENRY PLEWS, General Manager. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS.,. 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Eve! Vednesday and Saturday. 

Steimers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Sa oon on Deck. 
Lig' t throughout. 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal ; also to Orkney and S| and Islands. 

Berths secured and further information obtained on application to GEORG 
Aberdeen Steam Navigation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse: PiTr & SCOTT, Ltd. 
GkEO. W. WHEATLEY & CO., 23, Regent Street, S.W., London; ALEXANL 
Street, Aberdeen ; or EDWARD J SAVAGE, MA R, 
Telegraphic Addres: Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Office, Aberdeen, N. 

” ” “Navigation, Aberdeen.” mn Wharf, Limehouse, } 


Electric 


MUTCH, Agent, The 

Cannon Street, E.C ; 

MURRAY, 261, Union 
; BERDEEN, 


°9 Eastern. 


"One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weekly, 


“THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


Hopper & SrouGuTon. PricE Six SHILLINGS. 


‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.’'—-Truth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.''"—Evening Standard, 

“*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will Co well not to miss.''"—7.P.’s Weedly. 

“ Rich in ideas.’’—Academy. 

‘‘A highly entertaining and }:Jeasant little volume.’’--Standard. 

‘Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.’'"— 
The Times. 

‘Fiction w'th an idea is not too common among vs, and we are grateful to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.''—JIlustrated London News. 
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Whate’et men do, ot say, ot think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stecle. 


Did the King Change his Suit ?—Readers 
of the Daily Mail and The Daily Murror 
are puzzling their brains as to whether the 
ing indulged in a Ugo Biondi-like change 
at Goodwood on the opening day of the 
meeting or whether someone has been 
spoofed. In the special account of the 
opening of the ducal meeting the Mail 
reporter said, “ The King, whose tall white 
hat was the sensation of last year, again 
wore similar head-gear with a grey frock 
coat and a tie of the royal racing colours.” 
This sartorial description was in strict 
agreement with the other papers. In face 
of this, however, The Mirror on the same 
day published a full-page photograph of 
the King at luncheon in ‘the birdless 
grove” in which he is to be seen wearing 
a dust coat and a bowler hat. His 
Majesty has evidently been watching the 
racing as he has his race glasses slung 
over his shoulders. His entire entourage 
has followed the royal example for 
luncheon as they have to a man discarded 
the white hat. 


Concerning Bank Holidays.—Statistics 
prove that the August bank holiday is 
the least popular of the series. The fact 
is that it falls on an inconvenient date. 
The vast majority of those who swell the 
holiday crowds at Easter and Whitsuntide 
have no inclination for a single day’s out- 
ing at this time of the year. For the most 
part they have either just returned from 
their summer holidays or are preparing for 
that annual relaxation, and in either case 
the bank holiday is a disturbing and expen- 
sive event. Moreover, it is too close to 
Whit Monday and too far from Christmas. 
Between last Monday and Boxing Day 
there is an interval of nearly five months, 
and five months of uninterrupted daily 
work is apt to become monotonous. 
What is wanted is an October bank 
holiday, not one in August. 


Lost Children.—Last Monday there was 
the usual tale of lost children found on 
Hampstead Heath and 
elsewhere after the 
bank holiday. Some 
people seem to have 
no use for children ex- 
cept to lose them, and 
are never happier than 
when they succeed in 
doing so. I remember 
many years ago at 
the Alexandra Palace 
when Bertram and 
Roberts were running 
the — entertainments 
they provided a “cloak- 
room’ where  over- 
burdened parents 
might leave their 
offspring while they 
went off themselves to 
play _ kiss-in-the-ring 
or what not. But 
unfortunately quite a 
number of these 
thoughtless persons 
forgot to return for 
their little pledges and 
the caterers were left 
witha gigantic nursery 
on their hands. You 


Gossip Of the i707, 


can always have a rummage sale of left 
umbrellas or overcoats, but children are 
not so easily disposed of. The police, I 
believe, send them to the workhouse if 
they are not claimed. But why do not 
the stupid people who take those terrible 
infants out for a holiday provide a 


collar with the name and address of the 
owner ? 


KING EDWARD AT GOODWOOD 


Rugby and Marlborough. — Society 
declines to show enthusiasm for school 
cricket except when one of the schools is 
either Eton or Harrow. The Rugby and 
Marlborough match which was played at 
Lord’s last week was a cricket function 
pure and simple; there were none of the 
elements of a picnic about it. The 
spectators for the most part were old 
Rugbeians and Marlburians who came to 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT GOODWOOD 


Lord Cadogan is on the right and the Marquis de Soveral on the extreme left 


inept 


see the cricket and to compare notes. The 
notion still lingers in the minds of a good 
many people that Eton and Harrow pro- 
duce finer cricketers than any other school. 
As a matter of fact, the last great cricketer 
turned out by Eton was B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
and apart from F. S. Jackson and A. C. 
MacLaren Harrow of recent years has 
trained no cricketers of the highest rank. 
Malvern alone of the public schools has 
nowadays the secret of producing an end- 
less supply of ready-made cricketers year 
after year. 


A Monk who was a Woman.—A sin- 
gular discovery has recently been made at 
the monastery of Tzidacani in Hungary. 
For thirty years it has been famous as 
the residence of the saintly Father Basile 
Popovice. From all quarters pilgrims 
flocked to obtain the blessing of this 
monk, whose ascetic life and singular 
virtues were widely known. Not long ago 
Father Basile died, aged ninety, and when 
his body was being prepared for interment 
it was discovered that the monk was a 
woman. It is recalled that thirty years 
ago the horrible murder of a husband and 
two children was perpetrated in a remote 
part of the district. The wife disappeared 
and was believed to have committed 
suicide. Popovice came as a suppliant 
for admission to the monastery the second 
night after the commission of the crime, 
and there is strong circumstantial evidence 
that she was the murderess. 


Ships that Sunk 2,000 Years ago.—The 
King of Italy has recently had plans sub- 
mitted to him for the raising of the ancient 
Roman ships which are to be seen at the 
bottom of the Lake of Verni near Albano. 
Several bronze utensils and ornaments be- 
longing to the ships have been recovered 
and are now in the local museums, and it 
is thought that many interesting specimens 
of ancient art are still contained in the 
vessels in which the unhappy Caligula 
sailed on the lake nearly 2,000 years ago. 


A Curious Festival.—A curious proces- 
sion takes place annually in the town of 
Cacullo near Aquila 
when the statue of 
St. Dominic is carried 


through the _ streets. 
Snake-charmers attend 


the festivities, and it is 
their duty while the 
procession is moying to 
keep near the statue and 
throw handfuls of live 
snakes upon it. When 
the snakes fall to the 
ground there is a rush 
on the part of the 
charmers to gather them 
up and throw them on 
the statue again. The 
inhabitants believe the 
possession of one of the 
snakes which has been 
coiled round the statue 
ensures them against 
snake-bites for the rest 
of the year, and _ profes- 
sionals go from town to 
town exhibiting © the 
snakes caught during 
the celebration and 
using them for incanta- 
tions. 
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IN NEW ZEALAND 


This photograph was taken at Nelson, New Zealand, on June 14, a week from the shortest day of the 
year, and speaks volumes for the summer-like conditions of the antipodes winter 


From the Middle Ages. —The 
gentleman who is M. Lebaudy 
in Paris and Emperor of the 
Sahara to all the rest of the 
world has defied the French 
Government. If they do not 
apologise to him, as they have 
done to a brother monarch, he 
will really declare war upon 
them. This new crisis carries 
us back to the middle ages 
when every man had an in- 
herent and recognised right to 
go to war with any individual 
or any state on his own private 
and personal account. I am 
not historian enough to know 
when or why this charming 
privilege w eet it has been— 
abolished. I can only regret 
that it isno longer exercised. 


A Freak Statue. — There has been a 
tendency of late to depart from the severity 
of nineteenth-century statuary just as there 
has in the picture world been a leaning 
towards the bizarre in art. We have had 
freak pictures mainly by continental artists, 
and now all New York is yawning over a 
freak statue by a young Belgian “sculptor 
—M. Paul Nocquet. It was in the Salon 
a couple of years ago, and every visitor 
was compelled to yawn at sight of M. 


Nocquet’s ‘Yawning Woman.” She is 
neither pretty nor eraceful, but she is 


yawning, and the yawn extends to her 
toenails. You cannot look at her without 
yawning too. It may not be high art but 
it is amazingly clever—and M. Nocquet is 
only twenty-eight. 


For the Curio-hunter.— As a hunting 
ground for bric-d-brac the British Isles are 
nearly exhausted. Now and again the 
Duke of Argyll may fish up relics of the 
Spanish Armada from the sea-bottom or 
the tourist may find Matha-de-Danaan 
treasures on the shores of Lough Neagh. 
But the curios collectors used to find in 
the cottages are extinct unless the cottagers 
have some connection with Birmingham. 
Even Italy has been overdone, not to 
mention other tourist-trodden corners of 
Europe. The curio-hunter who has caught 
the craze badly now goes to Mexico, where 
he may pick up all sorts of old Spanish 
possessions from Rubens pictures to Aztec 
idols; but he must beware of Yankee 
fakes, for the American millionaire has 
covered Mexico and so has the Amer‘ 
can Jew. The former creates a demand 
and the latter lays himself out to supply it. 


NO MORE COURTING FOR THE OMNIBUS-DRIVER 


As stated last week~tin Tue TATLER two omnibus companies have issued 
notices to their drivers that they nay not speak to the passengers in future 
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Great Britain. 


The Governor of Gib.—If Sir F. Fores- 
tier- Walker were as strong a man as he 
looks he would be a real iron soldier. 
The one thing that distinguishes him is 
this air of power. Appearances, however, 
are deceptive. There is nothing ruthless 
about Sir F. Forestier-Walker. He is not 
even a Kitchener, though he did his duty 
like a man when he was in charge of the 
communications where there was neither 
chance of glory nor prospect of reward. 
But he is just the man for Gib. Tall and 
soldierly, he has plenty of tact and a 
courtly presence as becomes an old 
Guardsman who has had the opportunity 
of studying manners in the ante-chambers 
of royalty. He comes of a distinguished 
line, too. His mother was the daughter of 
a former Earl of Seafield, and his father 
and grandfather were both generals. 


Turning the Tables.—Ior years we 
have been sending out missionaries to con- 
vert the Mahomedans, and now the tables 
are to be turned. The faith of Islam is to 
be preached in London and the 
princes of the East are to build 
a mosque right opposite West- 
minster Abbey where its shadow 
can fall on the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral as well. 
An_ English architect, Mr. R. 
Williams, is studying oriental 
design so as to make the struc- 
ture characteristic. Jondon has 
always been cosmopolitan 
and tends more and more to 
become the centre of all 
things. When the Pope trans- 
fers his headquarters from the 
Tiber to the Thames and the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam forsakes Con- 
stantinople for Kensington we 
shall become more reconciled 
to Mrs. Besant and her Ma- 
hatmas. In the multitude of 
prophets there is toleration. 


MASTER FRED STEIN MASTER NOEL 


(Fireman) 


(Lord Mayor) 


alice 
MASTER LAURENCE HEATH 
(‘The Tatler”’) 


Mitts 
HEATH 


In the Melbourne Town Hall recently the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Melbourne, Australia, 


gave a fancy-dress ball at which over 1,000 young people were present. 


well carried out, 


and when all the dancers were moving the spectacle was very fine. 


The character dresses were 
One or two 


‘4 globe-trotters ’’ who were present said that they had certainly not seen anything so well carried out even 


at ‘home. 


Our illustrations show a few of the dresses, amongst which is a very good representation in 


character of the title of this paper 


5 
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How the London Youth is Taught to 


A Great Collection. 
—Few people passing 
No. 13, Prince’s Gate, 
are aware that it is the 
home of Mr. Pierpont 


Morgan and that it 
contains one of the 


greatest art collections 
in the world. It would 
be almost impossible 
to enumerate, much 
more to describe, the 
priceless treasures 
which are tucked away 
in all sorts of corners ; 
they are none of them 
insured and are left for 
the greater part of the 
year in the charge of 
a couple of servants. 


Among Mr. Morgan’s 
most famous pur- 
chases are the Fra- 


gouard panels, painted 
for Madame Pompa- 
dour, which cost 
£250,000; the “ Co- 
lonna Madonna,” for 
which he _ paid 
£100,000; and Gains- 
borough’s ‘ Beautiful 
Duchess,” which was 
considered cheap at 
£30,000 ; £40,000 each 
was the price paid for 
three other portraits 
by the same painter. 
Then there is a won- 
derful marble table by 
Gauthier which cost 
£70,000, and the dress- 
ing table and com- 
mode of Marie Antoi- 
nette are said to be 
worth £50,000. The 
famous Mazarin tapes- 
try, which was lent to 
King Edward on the 
occasion of his corona- 
tion, when it hung 
behind the throne in 
Westminster Abbey, 
was acquired for 
£100,000. One whole 
room is devoted to 
Sévres china ; there are 
many plates worth 
£800 each. 


Famous Books. — 
Mr. Morgan is a lover 
of books too. He owns 
one of the most superb 
volumes in the world 
—The Golden Gospels, 
presented by the Pope 
to Henry VIII. on the 
publication of the lat- 
ters reply to Martin 
Luther, for which he 
received the title of 
“Defender of the 
Faith.’ The manu- 
script was written in 
the year 750 in gold 
letters upon 144 purple 


vellum leaves. It is 
emblazoned by Hol- 
bein with the royal 


arms in gold and the 
binding is jewelled. In 
the library are the 
manuscripts of Para- 
dise Lost and Rus- 
kin’s Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, which cost 


LEARNING THE BREAST-STROKE ON LAND 


Mr. Goymour, the head master of the L.C.C, schools at the Paragon, New Kent Road, is a great believer in 
athletics for schoolchildren, and part of the training consists of swimming. The pupils are started by exercises 
on Jand and are afterwards taken to the bath, where Mr. Kitcher, the instructor, teaches the pupils 


THE SAME IN A DIFFERENT POSITION 


After being taught the exercises standing up the lads are put through them on the ground as shown here — 
the position which they will have to assume in the water 


MR. KITCHER’S PARAGON SWIMMING CLASS AT WALWORTH BATHS 


Mr. Kitcher and his assistant can be seen in the dark costumes. As many as eleven schools use this bath in 
one day, but in few instances do the teachers enter the water and give personal instruction 
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Swim. 


£5,000 each, and £800 
was given for the 
manuscript of The A uto- 
crat of the Breakfast 
Table. There is a set 
of Dickens worth 
£10,000 and an Old 
Testament illustrated 
by Tissot which cost 
£1,000. William Mor- 
tis’s library, consisting 
of 700 books, was pur- 
chased at the rate of 
£250 per volume. 
Among them were 
thirty-two of the best 
examples of Caxton’s 
printing. Amongst 
other valuable works is 
the Psalmovum Codex, 
which has been called 
the grandest book evet 
printed; it was cer- 
tainly one of the most 
expensive, for it cost 
nearly £6,000. 


A New R.A.—We 


are threatened with 
another Royal <Aca- 
demy. Not content 
with an imperial 
society of their own 


the dancing masters, 
who have been holding 
carnival —or rather 
congress —at the Hotel 
Cecil, want to enjoy a 


Royal Academy as 
well. As there is a 
Royal Academy of 


Art and a Royal Aca- 
demy of Music there is 
no reason why we 
should not have a 
Royal Academy of 
Literature or a Royal 
Academy of Dancing ; 
the poetry of motion 
has claims as well as 
the poetry of thought. 
But I fear the device of 


tacking R.A.D. after 
each member's name 
would not suffice 


to keep out the 
conservatives, and the 
proposed Royal Aca- 
demy would be more 
likely to stereotype 
dancing than to reform 
it. People would still 
complain of always 
being tied to the same 
old step, and even the 
waltz would be voted 
unprogressive by the 
Royal Institute over 
the way. 


Motorless Bayreuth. 
—Bayreuth must be the 
most delightful spot in 
Europe in the eyes of 
anti - motorists. The 
municipal authorities 
have prohibited motor 
cars entering the town. 
This most desirable 
condition of affairs is 
due to the intervention 
of Madame Wagner, 
the widow of the great 
composer, who objected 
to the noise as un- 
poetical. 
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“Happy the Man that hath Mis 


Cottages at 1s. Per Week.—We have 
heard much of. cheap cottage-building of 
late, but there is evidently a theory abroad 
that Ireland is the country where one may 
live cheaply, judging by the following 
letter sent to the editor of The Freeman's 
Journal of Dublin by ‘a distinguished 
English lady journalist ” :— 

I have been informed that in some parts of Ireland 
comfortable cottages in country districts can be obtained 
for nominal rents, from 1s. a week upwards, containing 
living-room, two or three bedrooms, and a small quantity 
of land. Would anyone knowing of such cottages, par- 
ticularly in the more picturesque districts in ;the south or 
west, communicate; with the writer as such information 
would be a great boon to gentlewomen of limited income. 
Naturally the paper declares that it has 
never heard of a house with living-room, 
two or three bedrooms, and a small quan- 
tity of land even in the most unpicturesque 
districts of Ireland at 1s. a week, and if 
such were to be found there would be 
plenty of people in the country ready to 
take them. 


Are Englishmen Safe in Ireland ? — 
3ritish journalists would seem to be a 
peculiarly credulous race with regard to 
Ireland. Only the other day I was seri- 
ously asked by the eminent editor of one 
of our great weekly papers, and a quite 
charming man, if I was quite sure that he 
as an Englishman could take his family 
into co. Kerry with safety. He seemed to 
suspect that it would require an absolute 
equipment of arms with which to face the 
peasantry. Ultimately he came to the 
conclusion that a month’s holiday could 
be more cheaply spent in France than 
in the picturesque scenery of Ireland, 
a conclusion which I am afraid was nearer 
the mark than the idea of the lady jour- 
nalist. 


Mummies of Actors.—An_ interesting 
exhibition has been opened in Paris at the 
Petit Palais under the auspices of the 
French Society of Archzeological Excaya- 
tions showing a series of mummies re- 
cently discovered at Autinol, arrayed in 
the costumes and insignia of the principal 
actors in the Olympian games. ‘There are 
the driver of the chariot with his whip, 
the warrior in his queer helmet of cloth, 
and numerous swords ; there is the mummy 
of the attendant who had to dress the statue 


This is the interesting family of fourteen children who own Dr. and Mrs, McCrann of South Omaha, U.S.A 


of Antirion accompanied by the sacred 
ibis and the singer who chanted the 
praise of the young demi-god. By her 
side stands the little marionette show, all 
of ivory, representing the sacred myth of 
Osiris. Another of the exhibits has 


funeral lamps alight around the corpse. 


cteme .ts o Co. 


A LADY MOUNTAINEER 


The first ascent of Mont Blanc in 1905 by a lady was 
accomplished under great difficulties by Miss Bessie 
Norton of London on July 14. The journey from the 
Grand Mulets occupied 9 hr., the ascent 54 hr., and the 
return journey 34 hr. The return was the more quickly 
accomplished by sitting down and sliding (glissading) at all 
possible places. The cold was so intense that the breath 
froze inside Miss Norton's helmet, and one of the gentle- 
men of the party had icicles 2 in. long hanging from his 
moustache 


A QUIVER FULL—AN AMERICAN FAMILY GROUP 


and the youngest one month less than two years 
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, for their father and mother. 
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Quiver Full.” 


Worse than Russia.—Roumania is the 
most illiterate country in Europe. In a 
recent census it was found that out of a 
population of little more than 6,000,000 
two-thirds could neither read nor write, 
and of the remaining third not more than 
one-half are capable of reading or writing 
more than the simplest words, and only 
one-sixth of the inhabitants could be called 
well educated. The census was taken 
with a view of remedying this state of 
affairs, and in a short time reforms will be 
instituted to better this condition. Mean- 
while Roumania is far behind Russia in 
the matter of education. 


Post Office Pom-poms.—During the 
recent heat wave the discomfort felt by 
Londoners was largely increased by the 
miscellany of street noises for which 
London has acquired so unenviable a 
reputation. “The householders in the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares had to submit either 
to be stunned or suffocated —the former if 
they kept their windows open, the latter 


if they kept them closed. Among the 
worst offenders in the matter of street 


noises are the General Post Office autho- 
rities, who have put upon the road an 
assortment of small petrol vans which 
must be the noisiest things for their size 
in existence. Whether moving or at rest 
these nerve-destroyers emit a succession of 
diabolical explosions which can only be 
likened to the hideous crack of a pom-pom. 


The Worst Book of the Year.—French 
novels have a more or less shocking reputa- 
tion, and it is interesting news to hear 
that the most shocking book published 
this year is written by a woman and’ the 
owner of one of the oldest titles in France. 
The Countess de Noailles has already ac- 
quired some reputation both as a novelist 
and as a poet. Le Visage Emerveille, a 
story dealing with the love adventures of 
a young nun which she published last year, 
caused no end of scandal not only in the 
world to which the countess belongs but 
in all literary circles in the French capital. 
Her latest production goes much further, 
and for sheer impropriety Domination is 
said to break even the Parisian record. 
It is a story showing all the passions of 
which man’s heart is ‘capable. 


The oldest is twenty years of age 
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The 


Tenth 


LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. PEARY 


Commander Peary has just set out on the tenth dash for 

the North Pole. He is full of confidence in the success 

of the expedition, and assured all who saw him off that 

three years hence he would return to New York with a 
piece of the pole as a souvenir 


A Neglected Monument.—Away in a 
wild part of New York State is a neglected 
monument in which the loyal Britisher 
should take some interest. It is not a 
public monument but just a block of 
granite put up by the late Cyrus Field 
with an inscription to the memory of the 
gallant Major André who was hanged by 
the American revolu 
tionists in 1780 as a 
spy. Cyrus Field has 


had a good deal to 
do with England in 
the way of business, 


‘and he admired Eng- 
lishmen. When he 
laid the Atlantic cable 
he bought the plot of 
ground where André 
was hanged and put 
up this monument as a 
step towards. recon 
ciliation with the old 
country. 


A Noble Spy.— 
‘Cyrus Field got Dean 
Stanley to write the 
inscription on André, 
and though the stone 
was blown up_ by 
dynamite two or three 
times he kept it in 
repair till his death. 


His successors have 
neglected it, and the 


ground on which it 
stands is periodically ocean, 
sold for taxes due. 


1) 


COMMANDER PEARY’S SHIP, THE 


Surely some of our wealthy people will 

take steps to eh such an interesting 

memento. If the laws of war adjudged 

André a spy he was none the less “an 

accomplished man and a gallant officer,” 
he gave his life for his country. 


The Dublin Horse Show.—There are 
some things they do better in Ireland. 
Thus at the moment when London is still 


MISS MARIE BABB 


The young school teacher of Westbrook, Maine, who 

has succeeded in persuading Commander Peary to 

allow her to accompany him on his perilous journey. 
Miss Babb is only nineteen years old 


talking about the ghastly failure at Park 
Royal, Dublin is busy preparing for the 
great Irish horse show to be held at Ball’s 
Bridge from August 22-25. The Royal 
Dublin Society’s show ground there is one 
of the finest in the w orld, and in spite of 
the national reputation its shows are 
always successful. The society is a pro- 
mising infant which kept its 175th birth- 
day on June 25. It has grown enormously 
since the fourteen philosophical gentlemen 
assisted at its birth in 1731, and it is still 
growing. To-day it has over 3,000 mem- 
bers and associates and an income of 
something like £25,000. Originally with- 
out the “royal” prefix, “The Dublin 
Society’ subsisted upon voluntary contri- 
butions; but *that polite cynic, Lord 
Chesterfield, whey he was viceroy, gave it 
£500 a year from the civil list anda 
charter. 


The ship is described as the most strongly built and best equipped that has set its prow to the northern 
Every possible thing that would facilitate the work of discovery and every comfort for the crew 


have been supplied 
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Dash for the North Pole—The Pearys. 


MRS. PEARY 


Who will accompany her husband as far as Sydney and 

return to New York by rail. Mrs. Peary has a son and 

daughter. The latter was born in |the arctic zone. 

She is called Anighnito, which means a high mountain 
peak 


A Flourishing Institution.—Gradually 
the Irish Parliament increased the amount 
until the society was spending £10,000 or 


, £12,000 a year of Government money, and 


it continued. to draw these subsidies ull 
the British Rarliament in 1877 took over 
the society’s library and museum and the 


botanic gardens. The grants were theh 
stopped, but within 


three years the society 
bought the forty acres 
at Ball’s Bridge and 
launched out success- 
fully in the agricultural 
show business. The 
December fat cattle 
show and the spring 
breeding stock show 
appeal only to a 
limited class, but the 
August horse show is a 
social function which 
attracts thousands from 
this country. Dublin 
is full during the show 
week, and about 60,000 
visitors pass the turn- 
stiles in the four days. 


Everyone who ~ visits 
Dublin for the first 
time is rewarded, quite 


the ee 
take the 
from 


apart from 
if he will 
electric tram 
Nelson’s Pillar to the 
Hill of Howth. No- 
where else is a glorious 
sea view so accessible 
from a great city. 


b 
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MIRS. 
TiOM Ie 
BOOTIV?S 


PEKINESE 
SPANITELS. 


MOTHER AND SON 
Kou-kou and Gobi 


Sal the cry of Pekinese—the ever-increasing craze in lapdogs. 

One of the prettiest kennels of Pekinese—what, in fact, may be 
termed a harlequin kennel, for it contains so many coiours of the 
breed—is that of Mrs. Home-Booth at Glendon Hall, Kettering, a 
lovely romantic property which skirts the township and holds many 
miles of country in the county of Northampton and which has 
belonged to the family for many centuries. 

Curiously enough the Glendon grounds contain many evidences 
that broad views and travel had centred in and around this home- 
stead—with its Norman rounded corners—in the days of the Tudors 
and Stuarts, for one of the finest trees on the estate is a tulip tree, 
the Liriodendron magnoliacee, which in season is covered with 
gorgeous flowers resembling the parrot tulip. Considering the tulip 
tree never blooms until old age the fact of it doing so at Glendon 
gives reasonable assurance that the superb leirion tree in the park 
facing the house was probably planted shortly after the settlement in 
America of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


TWO OF THE PUPPIES 


Schung and Moo-moo 


a Samurai head, but alas, as becomes a Samurai—not a lapdog 
like his smaller relations, who are the correct size for society pets. 

It is very curious that when a Jap or Pekinese is big—that is to 
say, over the regulation size—its points are nearly always perfect ; 
and so with Glendon Karra, who is quite a model. Except that 
Karra’s size is that of a small chow he would _ be the envied of every 
lady indulging in the Celestial dog boom. Karra is a dog of 
character, for when he has thought out an expedition no fencing or 
mileage of grounds detains him a prisoner. One day quite recently 
great alarm was felt because not only was he missing but he had 
decoyed away one of the little ones, and though Karra could not 
be stowed in a pocket the mite with him could easily be spirited 
away. After scouring the grounds the household in fear and trem- 
bling took to the lanes and byways, where Karra was ultimately 
found making advances of peace to a lonely tramp with a grindstone. 
Since this exploit Karra has been kept under strict surveillance. He 
has the manners of an ambassador and the gait of a soldier. 


FIVE OF GOODWOOD KOU-KOU’S PUPPIES 


So, too, there hangs a picture in one of Mrs. Booth’s gorgeous 
reception-rooms which portrays a lovely foreign spaniel frisking 
around an ancestor of the period of James I. It is orange and white 
and reputed to be a Blenheim, but who shall say that the original 
was not a Pekinese subsequently called Blenheim, born of our 
earliest Chinese intercourse? After looking at the picture at 
Glendon Hall I am much inclined to this theory in that the legs 
of the dog in the picture are distinctly bowed and the feet fringed 
heavily. However this may be, the Mrs. Home-Booth of our time 
caught the Pekinese craze at a}!Botanic ladies’ dog show, where she fell 
in love with a puppy introduced by Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox 
and which she promptly secured. From this handsome little lady, 
Shang-Ti, comes the family depicted on this page. Among them are 
a dainty fawn brindle, a mahogany-red, a rich nut-brown, a dark 
fawn, and an all too fascinating creamy-coated dog, the big one with 


Mrs. Home-Booth exhibits very little, but when she does is successful, 
for her dogs are beautifully trained and well conditioned as well as 
being of the highest breeding. 

Moo-moo, the fawn brindle, is very small, as also is Glendon Gobi,. 
the red. Each dog owns its little basket bed, its own dinner 
plate, and refuses to sit out of doors unless the familiar rug is duly 
and properly laid on the garden seat ; they chin-chin their salaams, 
they chin-chin their thanks, and they chin-chin their adieus. Very 
mannerly indeed are the Glendon aristocrats from Pekin. They are: 
even fashionable enough and so up to date as to like motor drives, 
and a seat behind the prize pair of pony cobs is another recreation, 
while the distinguished white and fawn borzoi in the stables, whose 
lineage commands respect though they like not his nationality, is 
only permitted to follow on foot, so jealous are the Pekins of their 
privileges and caste of their royal class. 
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Living Children and the Photographer’s Art. 


These photographs were taken by Lafayette of Bond Street, who is proud of the great measure of naturalness that characterises them 
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Bowls and Bowling Greens—A Pleasant Summer Game. 


Someone has very aptly described a bowl- 

ing green as “ nature’s billiard table.” 
It is quite certain that as much skill and 
judgment are require to become proficient at 
bowls as at billiards, and while there are 
thousands of fairly good players at both 
games not one ina thousand attains to the 
proficiency of a Roberts or a Dawson on the 
green cloth, or of a “ Rothwell” or a “ Little 
Toss” on the green grass. If we compare 
the conditions and environment 
under which the two pastimes 
are followed preference must be 
given to the. old-fashioned out- 
door game, which can be prac- 
tised from early spring until late 
autumn. What more charming 
way of spendinz the long, delicious 
cool of a summer or autumn 
evening than amid the sylvan 
peacefulness of the green? 
Compare this with the garish 
lights and the enervating atmo- 
sphere of the ordinary billiard- 
room and who. would choose the 
latter ? 

As for skill, why the game of 
bowls bristles with niceties re- 
quiring good judgment, a keen 
eye, and a sure hand. Though 
its rulzs may be mastered in a 


ever, to find that his subsequent efforts do 
not meet with a like result. 

He will then begin to realise that the 
trundling art is not to be acquired in an 
evening’s lesson and that there are as many 
knotty problems to solve on the bowling green 
as on the green baize. 

Not only has the strength of the bias and 
the fall of the ground to be allowed for, but a 
half-ounce too much or too little force in the 


few minutes their application to 
practice calls for the patience of 4 
lifetime. In fact, good bowlers 
like poets are born, not made, and few even 
of the most regular players possess the quali- 
ties of eye, hand, and judgment which go to 
make a really good bowler. It is a game, 
too, in which all sorts and conditions of men 
may join and acquire a certain amount of 
proficiency—the schoolboy, the middle-aged, 
and the way-worn veteran who has reached 
the evening of life. ; 
The game is as old as the hills. 
monasteries abounded the 
‘favourite relixation of many 
“jovial monks was sought on the 
‘bowling green. Charles Kingsley 
‘in Westward Ho gives a graphic 
picture of some famous old sea- 
dogs playing at bowls whilst 
waiting an opportunity to drive 
back the haughty Spaniard, and 
» Charles I. when on his way to 
the siege of Gloucester stopped 
and had a quiet game at bowls 
on Minchinhampton Common— 
where to-day golf holds the field. 
A full-sized bowling green 
should be 45 yd. long and nearly 
the same in width. The grass 
should be carefully tended, 
mown, and rolled till the surface 
is as true .and smooth as a 
billiard table. It should be 


When 


SENDING THE BALL ON ITS ERRAND 
“delivery ” of the bowl may mean yards at 
the finish on an easy green. Weather, too, 
affects the play, and bias and ground tell 
differently when the running is heavy after 
rain, easy after a short spell of fine weather, 
and “fiery” after a longer spell of dry 
weather. 

Whether a player is a novice or ex- 
perienced may be teld at: the outset by his 
very manner of picking up and throwing the 


slightly convex, falling from the 
centre to eachi side. The game 
is played with a jack, about the 
size of a cricket ball, and a pair of bowls some 
6 in. in diameter, having a ‘ bias” on one 
side. The jack is placed not less than.17 yd. 
away, and the object of the player is to get his 
bowls alongside. It seems simp!e enough to 
accomplish this, and the novice will some- 
times be surprised to see how easily he has 


succeeded. It may surprise him more, how- 


AN EXCITING MOMENT—SETTLING THE WINNER 


jack. The beginner handles it carelessly and 
flings it. across the green haphazard. The 
expert: picks up the jack with ‘one hand, and 
his first “ wood ” with the other ; he looks at 
the bias. of the bowl, glances down at the 
footer, and then trundles the jack quietly to 
its destination. He watclies it’ over every 
inch of the ground, notes how it “ settles,” 
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and then bends and despatches his first bowl 
with similar force. If the jack is a strange 
one he notes for future reference the difference 
in the “ pull” of the jack and his own trusty 
and well-known ‘“ woods.” 

A novice generally chooses a “straight” 
bowl, one with little bias, but the veteran 
likes a strong pair, or sometimes he will have, 
to use an Irishism, an odd pair; that is to 
say, one stronger than the other. Then if 
the “road” is blocked he can 
send his strong one on the 
“round peg.” Another sly use 
to which an “odd pair” is put 
is to puzzle an opponent and 
hinder him from “ finding the 
road.” 

Two players make what is 
known as ‘‘a singles” game, 
and four ‘doubles,’ or sides 
may be played with three or 
four a side. Doubles” are 
usually played in a friendly 
game. The more numerous the 
players the greater becomes the 
difficulty of approaching the jack 
for those who go last. Some- 
times with skilful players they 
lie around the jack until hardly 
a marble can approach. Then 
the end is an exciting one. The 
side that is “in”—whose bowls 
are nearest the jack-—favour a 
blockade of their position, while 
the opposing players cry for a swift shot from 
their “skip” in the hope of scattering the 
enemy’s forces. A nervous, sensitive man 
should never figure among the last players ; 
he will have so many directions shouted out 
to him that he will get confused. 

A bowling green is an interesting place 
for spectator as well as player. Some players 
in their excitement comport themselves so 
ridiculously and assume such fantastic atti- 
tudes that it is highly diverting 
to watchthem. One will deliver 
his bowl with preternatural 
solemnity, then rise on his toes, 
spin partly round on one leg, 
his arm rigid and extended at 
right angles, whilst meanwhile 
his countenance is undergoing 
all kirids of facial contortions 
dependent on the way his bowl 
comports itself. Another will 
bend his body double and squint 
as if he were sighting a gun. 
But really the attitudes assumed 
are endless. One famous bowler 
invariably runs up the green 
after his bowl shouting and 
coaxing it as if it were a sentient 
being, and sometimes getting 
ahead and twisting his body in 
the direction he wants to see the 
bowl proceed as though he 
hoped to affect its course by a 
sort of animal magnetism, At 
the finish there is often a wordy wrangle as 
to who are “in,” and handkerchiefs are 
produced to measure the distances, or if “a 
near thing” the tape line is requisitioned to 
settle a possible hair’s-breadth of difference. 
The winner is declared and there is a babel 


--of friendly chatter as the-players proceed to 


their next game. J. Crawsuaw. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


FOREIGNERS 
Third Prize—Miss G. Dover, Melbourn Villa, Simla, India 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire to 
retain for publication, For these we 


pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of the 
sender and aclear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be 
sent at onetime. The negative is not 
required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 

‘4 Mid-day Meal," S. G. Wheeler, 
Bracondale, Norwich. 

“Pavement Pictures,’’ Miss B. 
Martin, North Berwick. 

“Sunny South Africa,” T. D. 
Lindsley, Grahamstown. 

“ Lowestoft Harbour,'’ Miss Lay- 
cock, Tulse Hill Park. 

“Don't You Dare,"’ J. H. Saunders, 
Burmantofts, Leeds. 


THE SUMMIT OF THE WETTERHORN 
First Prizc—E. E. Stock, Paternoster Row E.C. 


Second Prize—J. O. Wilkes, 308, Franklin Road, King’s Norton, Birmingham 


“Rochester Castle,’’ W. Wastell, 
South Woodford. 

“‘Left Behind,” Miss E. M. God- 
dard, Farnham. 

‘Queensland Interior,’ Miss N. 
Smith, New Romney. 

‘‘A Ferry in Ceylon,"’ L. Beasley, 
Bombay. 

‘*Mixed Bathing,’’ Mrs. Vernede, 
Colliers End, Ware. 

“An Accident,’’ L. Haynes, 72, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 

“A Somersetshire Farmyard,’ 
Mrs. Copeman, Wincanton, Somerset. 

“Salmon Pool, River Dee,’ A. 
McGregor, Beechwood, Stirling. 

“ Conway Castle,’ Miss M. John- 
stone, West Cults. 

“French Market Women,’' Miss 
Hewett, The Windmill, Hythe. 

“A Silver Shore,’’ P. Bentley, 
143, Finborough Road, S.W. 

“The. Passion Flower,'’ T. Eve- 
leigh, Hastings. ; 

“The Song-bird's Home,” A. J. 
Carter, Worthing. 

“Tron Library, British Museum,” 
H. A. S. Kelham, 19, Hainthorpe Road, 
West Norwood. 

** Altarin Ruined Chapel, Holy Isle, 
Lough Derg,'’’ Mrs. Mowbray Pillans, 
Bardown, Ticehurst. 

‘* Washing their Dollies’ Clothes,” 
Mrs. Peill, London’ Mission, T’Sang 
Chou. 

“Arabs and Frenchmen,’’ Mrs. 
Benyon, Islip, Thrapston. 


A SUFFOLK DUCK FARM 


Fourth Prize—Mrs. Michael Hughes, Sherdley Hall, St. Helens, Lancashire 
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AMERICAN UNDERSTOOD 
Fifth Prize—Mrs. J. Harris, West Hill, N.W. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By I. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DANCING LESSON. 


\ \ Jhile Jess joined the jollity and scramble 

Heathcote found time to whisper 
to Pam where she sat on the end of the 
counter :— 

“ Pamela, did you leave a lover yonder 
over sea?” 

“Tf I did, sir, I’d like to see him here 
and now,” the girl answered, sobered and 
‘setting down her tray beside her. 

“Behold one that worships you ten 
times that other’s sum whoe’er he be,” 
said Heathcote, catching at her hand. 
Half startled, she smiled with a small 
pitying sigh, faint precursor of what should 
come to many another man than Master 
Heathcote of Covent Garden. 

“ Pam,” he went on, taking her by the 
wrists and looking down into her great 
uplifted, mirthful eyes, “I am no fool to 
be mocked at. Child, I love thee ! love 
thee !” 

“ Bah, Master Heathcote !” said she, 
snatching her hand away and thwacking 
her tray ana candlesticks until they rang, 
calling Jess back from the archway, where 
she had been watching Twiss and Meg. 
“Up! Show me again the jig ’ee learned 
me yesterday as ’tis danced in your 
theayter.” 

“Theayter ! theayter !”’ shouted Jess, 
pouring a mug apiece and waving hers 
overhead. ‘‘That’s the tune. Drink me 
luck, Pam ; my mind’s made up, what- 
ever yours is, to give mistress the slip 
and off with Master Heathcote to make 
my fortune on the boards.” 

‘* Well said !” Heathcote cried approv- 
ingly as he patted Jess on the shoulder. 
“Tis the straight road to fortune.” 

Pam was taken aback. ‘Be ye in 
earnest, Jess?” she said, her eyes now 
round and serious. 

“Aye, be. Ask Meg; hereshe comes 
back after drubbing Master Twiss. I told 
her this noon. Don’t dilly-dally.” 

“Pam!” Heathcote once again 


Pamela is discovered 
awakes and 


at the “ Greene Shippe. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 

lying in a cornfield; she 
the fight between a 
smuggler and a coastguard and the subsequent 
hanging of one of the band. She has escaped from 
the gang, and decides to make her way to Tam- 
worth village, where she is soon employed as a maid 
She visits Tamworth Fair 


remembers 


and is wonderfully impressed by the music. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling com- 
pany, is greatly struck with Pamela’s beauty and 
resolves to endeavour to get her to joi: his company. 
Heathcote puts up at the inn, and during the stay 
of the fair endeavours to persuade Pamela and her 
friend, Jess. He teaches Pamela a song and instructs 
her in grammar and pronunciation, which she picks 
up with marvellous rapidity 


prisoned the girl’s hand in his. ‘I swear 
to make you happy if you come, if——” 

“ Tush, dear duck,” now put in Mistress Meg, panting from her 
exertions and busily engaged in mending and stuffing her band- 
boxes. ‘Of course you'll be happy. Two pound a week and all 
the spy-glasses in Piccadilly levelled at your face. Nothing to be at 
but laugh, sing, drink, eat.” 

“No thinkin’ to do?” asked Pamela, her eyes turned rather on 
Heathcote than on Meg Kent. 

“Tud!” laughed the vivacious actress, ‘no time for thinking 
there!” She pulled at a refractory string ; it broke, and she caught 
a glimpse of Peter slily laughing at her discomfiture in the yard. In 
a moment she was up and off to belabour him again, and Jess 
darted after her to see the sport. 

** Ain’t there no time there, Master Heathcote? Be’t as Mistress 
Meg says?” The stroller met her eyes and sighed. “ Because if 
it’s so, | can’t go with ’ee. I must think. I have summat to think 
on. Whether I can puzzle it out better driftin’ wi’? ’ee yonder or 
stoppin’ here I don’t know.” 

“Ah, Pam,” cried Heathcote. ‘What matters aught else in life 
but love? What have you to puzzle out or think of? Silife, 
sweetest heart, [ll teach thee to think only of thy Doddington.” 
He tried to put his arm about her when down slipped his fiddle 
from the counter. 

Pamela drew away from him. 
Heathcote. Talk not to me of hearts or love, or any such as that. 
Nay!” She caught up the bow from the case and warded him off 
with it laughing, all the seriousness now gone from her wonderful 
eyes ; they sparkled and danced as if each one prisoned the soul of 
a glittering elusive elf. Such transitions, from the borderland of 


“Pick up your fiddle, Master 
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tears to the wildest gaiety, were Pam’s 
portion, the vague heritage of her first 
ocking on the ever-changelul sea. 

“Here!” She threw him the bow, 
which he caught dexterously. ‘ Pick out 
the jig tune and I will trip the measure, 
so’s I get it perfect while missus tarries in 
the yard.” 

Heathcote tucked his instrument under 
his chin and began. 

He played an air gay as a flock of 
thistledown blown hither and yon by the 
wind, gay as the first song of a bird in the 
wooing time of the year, gay as the throb 
of spring’s first rising of the sap in the 
twig, as the pulse of youth when the 
adoring glance of a swain knocks at a 
maid’s heart; gay as the waters must be 
when they reflect a fair face. It was 
called, ‘When Phyllis would a-shopping 
go,” and the author of it was Surrey 
Beauclerc. 

Pamela danced slowly at first as fitted 
the time the player gave, with small, 
grave, studious airs, her apron held out 
wide betwixt forefingers and thumbs at 
each side, her curls scarcely bobbing, her 
cheeks but pinkish as the inner parts of a 
shell. 

“Show me,” said she. 
cross ?” 

“ Aye,” he answered, coming to her, 
and as he played giving her the example 
of the steps; then back to the table, 
sitting on its edge, his bow flying faster 
than at first. 

In came Jess and Meg to loll upon the 
counter and fill their tobies over again, 
while Peter and the rest hovered about the 
archway. 

“Lackaday, Master Heathcote,” cried 
Pam, not knowing any were near but her 
teacher. ‘“ There’s sprites in your bow. I 
feel ’em kickin’ in my heels.” 

Faster sped his bow across the strings, 
and faster flew the dancer’s feet ; her 
demure scholar’s mien all gone, her eyes 
wide, flashing, luminous ; her apron blown 
out by her swiftness like wings upon a 
bird ; her curls all loosened, hanging lonz 
and floating to her hips; her cheeks as red 
as poppies in the sun; her lips parted as though to drink in 
eagerly all the happiness that earth could furnish her. 

Faster flew the bow as never it had flown before, even when 
the player was drawing it for the King in his box, and faster flew 
Pam’s pretty little feet. 

“Great Jove, girl!” he gasped at last. “ Thou’lt not be long 
at the bottom of the ladder if thou’lt come with me to London. 
V’ll have thee playing Polly Peachum in a twelvemonth.” 

Pam heeded little what he said—she scarcely heard the clappings 
and the bravas of the others as she danced on, Heathcote playing 
as for his life. She heard the sob of the sea, she smelt the strength 
of the brine ; she heard a voice that knew how to coax, another that 
was stilled for ever; she remembered a kiss on her cheek, and 
thought of a day when a parting came, and another when she wished 
she was dead ; an oath she had taken, and would keep, rose before 
her mind; and all this rosary of her past was strung upon the 
witching threads of the future that Master Heathcote’s bow was 
weaving for her to the air of “ When Phyllis would a-shopping go.” 

Could any fiddle-strings keep this pace up longer and not crack ? 
Pamela was whirling, twirling, like something not human, laughing, 
too, when the player suddenly stopped, his arms refusing further 
strain. 

“ Born for the stage!” cried Meg and Peter Twiss at once, 
clasping each other and taking a few lively steps. 

“How high’s the stage, Master Heathcote?” asked Pamela, 
shaking back her curls and laughing at his weariness. 

“ll show thee!” His fiddle tucked under his arm, his bow 
in his teeth, the player swiftly took Pam about the waist and liftcd 
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The Lord Bishop (whose caddie has sneezed at the moment of putting) : You—you—you naughty caddie ! 
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“Tis as high as that, Pamela, but if it were 


her up on the counter. 
12 


as tall as Olympus still wouldst thou mount it at a bound 

And on the strip of polished counter Pam danc-d on, faster, 
faster, furiously, till this slip of womanhood, spinning there in the 
fire’s flicker, seemed a dryad springing from the wood, her laughter 
the mirth of some being other than human so full were its notes 
of splendid witchery of merriment, winsomeness, and careless grace. 

“Faster, I say !” she cried, catching her long ringlets out in 
either hand, the glow of all the suns that had ever kissed her face 
glorifying it. 

“The theayter ! 
theayter for ever ! ” 

“No scrubbin’, and rubbin’, and servin’ there,” shouts Mistress 
Kent, seizing the polishing cloth from Jess’s hand and flinging it 
behind the counter. 

“No missus a-callin’?! No——” Jess stopped abruptly as the 
sound of Mistress Dormer’s voice from without cut across her gaiety. 

“William ! John! James! Pam! Jess! Moll! Marian! Oliver! 
Oliver, I say !” Heathcote stopped. Pam jumped from the counter, 
caught up a broom, and began, mischievous smiles dimpling in 
the corners of her mouth, to sweep the hearth with commendable 
diligence. 

Outside, at a little distance, rose such a clatter and clash of 
wheels, hoofs, whip-cracks, pretty screams, resounding oaths, barking 
of dogs, cackle of geese and hens as would have raised the dead. 

“ Hey !” said Heathcote to Peter, mopping his brow. ‘ What’s 
the racket about ? ” 

“Ta!” whispered Meg, adjusting her bonnet strings, ‘ quality 
arrived in a post-chaise, and a fine gentleman or two for me to ogle 
mayhap.” She peered out and jostled against Oliver Dormer 
coming in, sleepy, slow, and lagging, the perfect complement of his 
ambitious wife. 

“Missus is awake, lasses, perhaps ’ee didn’t know’t,” said he, 
jerking his thumb toward the courtyard whence the dame now 
bustled in. 

“ Lazy hussies ! ” exclaimed she, pulling in her wake the terrified 
Moll and Marian. ‘ Pamela, stop makin’ that dust! Jess, light up 
every candle. Marian, air the best linen; Moll, go tidy your locks. 
Oliver Dormer! porpoise! call the boys. Jock, pile the logs! 
What do ’ee mean a-standin’ starin’ like fuddled sheep at shearin’- 
time?” The dame bestowed a sound thump upon her spouse 
and placed the bellows in his hands. “Blow! I tell ’ee, blow ! 
A coach full of frightened quality spilled in the ditch at the turn of 
our lane! God be praised it was not yet-filled in as we promised 
or they would ’a’ gone straight to the ‘Blue Pigeon.’ Oliver 
Dormer, stop blinkin’ like an owl at noonday. Out wi’ ye to 
welcome ’em, all o’ ye! We'll make show of our men and maids 
sane as Dame Piggot at the ‘Pigeon!’ Out, I say! Pam, to 
the fore-—curtsey down to the ground. Jess, drop your eyes when 
they come.” } 

Out they trooped, falling’ into line with the habit of ‘years of 
discipline. But Pamela hung ‘back. 


That’s the tune,” Jess shouted merrily. “ The 


CHAPTER VI. 
TWO STRINGS HATH LADY BETTY TO HER BOW. 


he coach and four swung into Chilton, Sir Thomas Trevor’s 
travelling coach. Inside were his wife, his niece and ward, 
Lady Betty Wyndham, his daughter, Kitty, and a brace of serving- 
women atop, with a couple of gallants well mounted riding at either 
side the wheels, and the coachman snapping his lash, the guard 
puffing at his horn “ tra-la-la-la-laa-ee-00-00.” 

“ Charteris, is not this Chilton ?” asked Sir Thomas, putting his 
head out of the window and looking at the taller of the two horse- 
men, as handsome a young nobleman as one might wish to see were 
it not for the traces of dissipation graven on his features, yet in 
those days such imprints were by no means rare, and the career of 
Pelham Devereux'Earl of Charteris had not, save in one or. two 
particulars, differed very much from the customary rout and roister 
of any other young gentleman of birth and fortune. 

The earl inclined his head as he slightly indicated the gallows 
hill now in view yith the handle of his riding whip. 

“Oh!” cried Kitty, shuddering at the cruel sight and shading 
her eyes with,her hand while the maids gaped and grinned. ‘ What 
are we doing coming home this way through Chilton! ’Tis on 
account of the gallows that I never ride this way, and have a 
hundred times instructed all the men not to drive us here.” 

“A shorter route home, fair Mistress Kitty,” called out the 
gallant at her right, pulling rein a bit to keep the slow pace of the 
coach up the hill. 

‘““A longer one were best then and none o’ that.” The girl 
shivered as she saw the wide arms spread out against the deep blue 
sky, the noose dangling empty in the breeze, reminder of a hanging 
not so long ago. 

“Who swung last yonder ? ” asked Sir Thomas, again addressing 
the earl. 

“A fellow, let me see, I can’t recall his name, a smuggler of 
course. ’Tis with that sort of cattle the seaboard’s swarming.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated the baronet. ‘‘ Taking in hollands and 
tea and cambric from the Dutch doubtless. Zounds! sir, why the 
devil does the Government keep up a duty on bohea of 11g per 
cent. ? ’Tis monstrous! Damnable! Opposed to justice. Contrary 
to all sound principles of legislation. An impost, sir, calculated to 
breed smugglers in every coast town in the kingdom. I for one 
don’t blame the smugglers nor does many another gentleman if 
report speaks true. Herries of Morecambe ’tis well known is part 
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owner of a smack that sails by night and always manages to elude 
the excisemen.” 

“Tut, tut, sir,” replies Charteris, “?Twere difficult to credit a 
gentleman of honour with such practices howsoever hard put to it 
for the paying of his gaming debts.” 

Sir Thomas eye the earl with attention. ‘‘Were you here- 
abouts when this man,” nodding backward at the gibbet, ‘‘ was 
caught ?” 

“‘ Chanced to be quite in the neighbourhood,” replies the younger 
laughing. “?’Twas only three months ago; a clever rogue but 
outwitted at the last ; he was attempting to run his vessel up the bay 
in a fog, made a miscalculation, slipped her on the sandbank close 
by Tamworth. Before the tide rose to get her off up pops a revenue 
cutter and takes possession ; she was deep loaded with a costly 
cargo.” 

“ How do you know ?” inquired the restless old gentleman. 

““T went down and saw her the next morning. The master had 
made off and hid himself in the Smugglers’ Cave as ’tis called 
betwixt Tamworth and Chilton Bay. There Baglers and Boffe, the 
riding officers, caine up with him, but he was not taken before he’d 
earned the hemp by shooting Boffe through the heart.” 

“ Bless my soul!” cried Sir Thomas, moving againjin his seat 
and much discommoding his lady. 

“ For my sake, Sir Thomas,” she cried, ‘ pray sit still. Thrice 
have you discomposed my bonnet since we quitted Coniston Grange, 
and as for poor Betty’s reticule, four times already have your 
restless boots emptied it of its contents.” 

“ Restless, madam ? Zounds! I give you my word I have not 
stirred. 1 must breathe, madam, or make you at once a widow. 
Restless ! Heyday, that’s a fine word for a gentleman that sits stock 
still for hours at a time,” and Sir Thomas, possibly to emphasise the 
quietness of his disposition, now bounced about on his cushion, his 
thin elbows akimbo and the hilt of his sword digging playfully into 
his lady’s side. A shriek of pain from her and another of sympathy 
from Lady Betty, then smelling salts, vapours, and tears. Sir 
Thomas stopped the coach and mounted up outside in no pleasant 
humour. 

“La!” smiled Lady Trevor triumphantly. “1 knew a few 
judicious sobs would send your uncle flying atop. Betty, love, I felt 
I must, since Charteris joined us at the last moment of our leaving 
the Grange, I must urge you to be discreet.” 

“ Discreet ! Would to God, aunt, | had chances to be aught else,” 

“ Fie, girl, and you sure of being Duchess of Harlowe. What 
d’ye mean, Betty ?” 

“JT mean, madam, that Harlowe’s like lukewarm water, and 
not finding me at all the sort of fire to bring him to the boiling point. 
Aunt, there’s no ninny out of the nursery but knows whether a man 
loves her or not when she’s had two hours of conversation with 
him alone, not a soul to interfere, not even a cat ora bird.” Lady 
Betty now stamped her feet in such a fashion as sent the contents 
of her reticule once more rolling on the bottom of the coach. , She 
had inherited a touch of her uncle’s temper; and stooping she 
gathered up thimble, scissors, reels, and needles, and flung them 
out of the window. 

“Ugh !” cried she impetuously. ‘‘ So would I like to do with 
whatever lady ’tis that’s standing now betwixt Harlowe and me.” 

“ Betty, | pray you arouse not the curiosity of Charteris and 
Rawdon.” Lady Trevor forcibly stays the arm that is about to toss 
in the road a laced kerchief and a bottle of essence, 

“T care not a rap for one or other of ’em!” And the fair Betty 
wrests her arm from her elder, and tearing the cambric to tatters 
she sends it and the musk a-flying. ‘“ What’s Charteris to me? 
Answer me that if you can.” Her beautiful black eyes blazed and 
the red of her cheek was aflame, yet there were tears on her lashes, 
and a quiver at the curve of her mouth. 

“That can I not, Betty, or will not, for Charteris’s repute is too 
ill for me to harbour a thought concerning him.” 

“Ts itso?” cried the girl ina fury. ‘ What worse is my Lord 
Charteris’s reputation than that of any other young blood? Does he ; 
spend his nights at the gaming table? Who does not? Does he 
frequent Drury Lane, the Haymarket, and Covent Garden, ogling 
the odious player-women? What fine gentleman does not? Did 
he owe debts incalculable, had he fought duels innumerable, did he 
drink immeasurably, yet I love him.” 

“ Betty.” Lady Trevor shook her head so fiercely that all the 
vast structure of her co¢fu7e trembled in perilous fashion. 

“‘ How is it, then, girl, you prattle of Harlowe ?” 

““Harlowe! Aunt, were you ever young? Did you ever know 
what love is? But nay—since you wedded with my Uncle Thomas, 
how could you.” 

“Hussy !” exclaimed the indignant matron. ‘“ Me not know 
what love is, and half the gentlemen of our county at my feet, and 
Sir Thomas Trevor, a fine handsome buck, the envy of ’em all when 
he got me.” 

“Well, well, aunt, I suppose so.” 

“ Suppose, indeed. And well you may. Now confess to me at 
once, miss, why you encourage Harlowe all that you can and yet 
say your heart belongs to Charteris ?” 

*“ Aunt, you force me to ask, are you a woman? Why does 
a lady smile upon a man she does not love save it be to whet the 
lagging purpose of one she does ?” 

“Oh! Yet, niece, beware. Harlowe can make you a duchess. 
Your uncle’s heart is set upon the match, and Charteris he never 
favoured.” 

“My heart is otherwise disposed, and that makes the whole 
difference. I will but cry ‘on’ tc Harlowe so that Charteris hearing, 
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I’m real sorry, Mrs. Burstall, to ‘ear yer *usband’s gone 
Thankee, Mrs. ’Ooper; thankee. It is very ’ard after all these years, 
just ’urried out and bought a nice little bit o’ black cheap 


but a merciful blessin’ it come in sale-time (sobs), so | 
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curate entered a third-class smoking 

compartment, jerked his clerical hat 
into the rack, and lit his devil-may-care 
cigarette with the air of one who ‘could 
within reasonable limits be a dog. He 
would, moreover, be a genial cog, fond of 
converse with his kind, for as he mopped 
his abbreviated forehead he observed 
frankly that the weather was uncommonly 
hot. 

A tired-looking elderly stranger on the 
seat opposite put down his newspaper and 
gazed reflectively at the curate. 

“Ah” he said, “I should never have 
dared to say that.” 

“Why not?” said the curate cheerfully. 
“ Surely there can be no impropriety in——” 

The stranger stopped him with a wave 
of the hand. ‘‘ You mistake me, sir. All 
I mean is that I would never trust myself 
to say whether it were hot or not without 
first consulting the thermometer.” 

“Dear me,” said the curate, “what an 
extraordinary case. 

“If I may be permitted to contradict, 
it is the most ordinary case in the world. 
Thad a cousin of mine—most promising 
boy he was—who for the purposes of 
business had to remain at Assouan during 
the hot season. He got along all right 
till someone gaye him a_ thermometer. 
Then he found the shade temperature was 
123, and immediately died 
of heat apoplexy. After a 
certain point on the ther- 
mometer the human ma- 
chine is quite incapable of 
judging. Look, for instance, 
at the well-known case of 
the Turkish baths at New 
York. It is one of special 
interest to me because it 
was my _ brother George 
who ran them.” 

“T don’t think I ever 
heard of it,” said the curate. 

“You surpri-e me. It 
made some talk at the 
time. He advertised largely 
during a warmish spell that 
one felt the heat less alter 
. Turkish bath.” 

‘T should imagine that 
might be true,” said the 
curate. 

“Very likely. The whole 
thing was mostly imagina- 
tion. My brother George 
ran that Turkish bath for 
three months without using 
one cent’s worth of fuel. 
There was some glass in 
the roof, and the 
sun - heat passing 
through this made 
it “just a little 
hotter in the bath 
than it was out- 
side.” 

** Ah,” said the 
wily curate, “but 
don’t they have 
thermometers in 
Turkish baths ?” 

+ OUINEEC is SO; 
And they had the 
same  thermome- 
ters they always 
had. It is a special 
thermometer, 
manulactured 
specially for the 
proprietors of 
‘Turkish baths, and 
always records the 
right thing and is 
quite unaffected 
by — temperature. 


No. 2—A lady photographing a bear in the bear garden of the New York Zoo while 
the keeper engages the attention of the animal 


No. 3—By the sea shore 
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My brother George made a fortune out of 
that and nobody would ever have dis- 
covered it if he hadn't given the thing 
away himself.” 

“JT had never heard of it before,” said 
the curate. ‘ It is really most extraordinary. 
If you will permit me I will make a note 
of it. I think it is the most wonderful 
lustration of the power of human imagina- 
tion and its liability to errors of judgment 
that I have ever come across. Personally ! 
always think that in weather like this, 
quite apart from the total abstinence 
question, it is the wisest and safest thing 
for people to leave drink alone altogether.” 

“Yes.” said the stranger sadly, “ but 
you can’t make them do it.” 

“But surely,” said the curate, “ they 
have in America what are called prohibi- 
tion states where the sale of any intoxi- 
cating drink is made an impossibility.” 

“Travelled much?” asked the stranger. 

“Not much. I was thinking this year 
of one of Cook’s teurs in Palestine, but it’s 
all so much in the air that——” 

“Eyer been in a prohibition state ? 

“No,” said the curate, ‘I must admit 
that I have not.” 

“Tf you ever did,” said the stranger, 
‘you would see there more boozing—more 
bad, persistent boozing—than anywhere 
else in the world. It is only the clever- 
ness and dishonesty of the 
drinksellers and the lability 
to errors of judgment on 
the part of the drinkers 
that saves the situation at 
all.” 

“How is that 2 What 
do you mean ?” 

“Well, a few citizens 
club together to drink. The 
drinkseller has got to pro- 
vide the contraband article, 
which is generally whisky, 
and it isnot worth his while 
to take that risk if he is 
simply going to sell five 
drinks to a group of, say, 
five men. Each man of the 
five has got to agree to take 
twenty drinks. The first six 
or the first seven of those 
drinks are really whisky 
and water. After that water 
coloured with toast is sub- 
stituted for the whisky, and 
no palate on earth can 
detect the difference. If the 
initial whisky has been 
particularly poisonous it is 
possible to go on with the 
toast-water alter 
the fourth or fifth 
drink.” 

“Terrible— 
truly terrible,” said 
the curate. 

“ What!” said 
the stranger with 
sudden indigna- 
tion. ‘ Do you 
mean to say that 
you yourself would 
have given thoce 
poor men twenty 
drinks of poison- 
ous whisky apiece? 
Considering — the 
cloth you wear Pm 
surprised at you. 

And he opened 
out his newspaper 
as it had been a 
rampart between 
himself and the 
curate’s explana- 
tion. 
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Newly-made Bride: Can you forgive me and love me still when | confess that my teeth are artificial ? 
Groom: Thank heaven! Now I can cool my head (takes off his wig) 
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First Prize of One Guinea 


The Curate’s Cure 

A zealous young curate went to stay with some friends at a 
country house. On descending to breakfast the first morning 
he noticed that his hostess inquired very particularly how he 
had slept and seemed relieved when he said he had passed a 
very good night. This was repeated every day during his visit 
until the last morning when his hostess said, “ Mr. ——, you 
perhaps noticed how very particular we were in our inquiries 
every morning as to how you had slept, but the truth is that the 
room you occupied is said to be haunted, and we were anxious 
to know if you had seen the ghost.” “ The ghost!” repeated 
the curate thoughtfully, ‘Oh yes, I do remember the first night 
I was here some fellow came and stood by my bedside.” “ Oh!” 
said the company with great interest, “ and what did you do?” 
“Oh, I spoke to him.” “Spoke to him? What did you say ?” 
“JT said, ‘ Please will you give me a subscription for my Sunday 
school?’ He instantly disappeared, and I never saw him again.” 
Miss B. Paul, Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent. 


Hard Luck 


Pat and Terence were rival strong men in a gang of 
labourers employed in building operations in Dublin. Opinions 
as to which was the stronger were pretty equally divided, and 
after a good deal of discussion Terence offered to bet his rival 
a quart of beer that he could carry him in his hod to the top of 
a five-story building. The bet was instantly accepted, and the 
men crowded eagerly round to watch the event. Slowly but 
surely Terence ascended the ladder until he had reached the 
fourth story, when to the horror of the onlookers he was seen to 
stagger, and it appeared to be all over with his living b_:den. 
By a tremendous effort, however, he steadied himself and a 
moment later deposited his burden safely on the roof. , ““Oi’ve 
done it, Pat,” he exclaimed, 
breathless but triumphant. 
“Thrue for yez, Terence,” 
replied Pat. “But,” he 
added in tones of resigned 


disappointment, “I had 
great hopes whin  yez 


reached the fourth story.” 
—A. S. Walker, 2, Deeside, 
Hawkwood Road, Boscombe. 


The Provident One 

The train as usual 
crawled along—you know 
the line—and then stopped 
dead. “Guard,” shouteda 
humorous passenger, “ may 
I get out and pick some 
flowers?” “Afraid you 
won't ~find many about 
here,” said the guard good- 
humouredly. ‘ Oh, there'll 
be heaps of time,” replied 
the jovial one, ‘I've 
brought a packet of seeds.” 
—J.E. Pinion, The Priory, 
Grassendale, Liverpool. 


Willing to Oblige 

The accompanist had 
failed to put in an appear- 
ance. The concert was 
delayed for fifteen minutes, 
but still no accompanist 
turned up. The chairman 
at his wits’ end what to 
do roseand said: “ Ladies 


and gentlemen, | regret 
to say that Mr. Smyth, 


our accompanist, has not 
arrived. Will it be too 
much to ask if any lady 
or gentleman would mind 


filling that responsible 
position?” After a few 
minutes a rather burly- 
looking gentleman from CRICKETING MEMS. 
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“ 


the back of the hall said he wouldn’t mind having a 


cut.’ The chairman with profuse thanks resumed his place 
in the chair. The new accompanist began by looking 


behind the piano, under the music, and round the sides; in 
fact, everywhere. The chairman, wondering what was amiss, 
asked him what he was looking for, whereupon the other 
looking up at the chairman somewhat disconcertedly replied, 
“Tean't find the bloomin’ ‘andle.”—Matthew Fairs, 415, Stan- 
hope Road, Tyne Dock. 


A Text and i's Agp ication 

A renowned clergyman once preached rather a long sermon 
from the text, “ Weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
After the congregation had waited about an hour some began 
to get weary and went out ; others soon followed, greatly to the 
annoyance of the man in the pulpit. As one by one they con- 
tinued slowly to disperse he stopped in his sermon and said, 
“That's right, gentlemen, as soon as you are weighed pass. 
out.’ —T. K. Mitchelson, The Mount, Pickering, Yorkshire. 

Unwittingly Candid 

A country vicar made an appointment to officiate in the 
next parish church, so he entrusted his new curate with his own. 
service, On the vicar’s return home he asked his wife's opinion 
of the curate’s sermon. ‘Oh,’ she said, “ very poor indeed ; no: 
matter in it at all.’ When the curate returned the vicar said,, 
“Well, how did you get on?” “ Oh, very well,” said the curate,. 
“only directly | got into the pulpit 1 saw Mrs. Davis, so I 
preached one of your sermons.”—N, Warren, The Vicarage, 
Steeple Bumpstead, Haverhill, Essex. 


Partnership 


Ina village near my home lives a farmer who rather late 
in life married a widow in much more prosperous circumstances. 
than himself, so much so 
as to materially assist in 
stocking the farm. But 
William, having spent long 
years in single blessedness 
and feeling uplifted by 
his unwonted — affluence, 
proudly persisted in speak- 
ing of everything as lis, ta 
the great annoyance of his 
wife. At length she could 
stand it no longer anc 
sharply rebuked him, say 
ing, “Really, William, ¢ 
think considering ail things: 
it would sound very much 
better if you were to say 
our cows.” William laid 
the rebuke to heart, anda 
few days later when they 
were preparing to go toa 
tea party he had an oppor- 
tunity of retaliation. The 
lady was ready first. Tired’ 
of waiting she called up. 
the stairs to her husband 
to inquire what was causing 
the delay. “My dear,” 
was William's unconcerned 
reply, “ lam looking for our 
trousers.” —A. S. J. 

Life’s Little Ironies 

Doctor: I am pleased’ 
to say that your husband 


will recover. Wile: Oh 
dear, doctor, what shall 
I do2 Doctor: You un- 


feeling woman, don’t you 
want your husband to get 
better? Wife: Well, when 


S. , las 3 
ltrs (LES, you said last week you 
Lo did not think he would 


live a fortnight I went and 
sold all his clothes —Miss: 
Hanson, Park Road, Bing- 
ley, Yorkshire. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE YELLOW KID 


Ome of the Experiences of the “See See” Baby in 
“The New York World.”’ 


Baby’s 
Wileroic 2 
Adventures. 


(1) Baby is taken for a walk on the pier to watch the sea-bathing, his fond parents hoping that he will not have his usual luck of falling into the 


sea. (2) They are reassured by the famous life-saver, who brags of the numerous rescues he has made within the past day or two. 


indicates baby's disappearance, (4) and the life-saver rushes to the rescue, baby in the meantime having been caught on a nail. (5) The father 
follows, (6) and yet another champion, (7) and another. (8) Life preservers are thrown in, (9) when the mother discovers that her dear pet is 
not even wet. (10) Climax, when baby is made to thank his many would-be rescuers 


(3) A shriek 
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Society in Towm and Country—Week 


Reigning Beauties.— 
The season has been a 


brilliant one; never has 
there been more lavish 
hospitality or more 
splendid entertainments, 
and among the many 
beautiful women who 


have contributed to its 
success none have shone 
more conspicuously 
than Mrs. George 
Keppel, Mrs. Hall 
Walker, and Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe. Mrs. 
Keppel has long been 
a reigning favourite in 


society not only for her 
brilliance and bez 1uty 
but still more for her 
pleasant manners and 
lind - hearted Ways. 
Mrs. Hall Walker is 
also a beauty and a 
wit, but above all a 
sportswoman. No wo- 


man in England knows 
as much about the turf 
as she does. King 
Edward says he has 
learnt more about rac- 
ing from her than from 
all the men of his ac- 
quaintance, and Queen 
Alexandra frequently 
consults her as to the 
management of her 
dogs. Née_ Sheridan, 
Mrs. Walker is a de- 
scendant of Richard 
3rinsley | Sheridan, 
whilst on her mother’s 
side she is an American, 
being a granddaughter 
of Motley the historian. 
She is yery handsome, 
and ‘though still quite 
young has white hair. 
Her ‘husband is a 
member of a wealthy 
brewing family and is 
remarkable for his phenomenal success 
_ on the turf. 


A Newcomer. — Mrs. Crackenthorpe is 
a newcomer. Born Miss Sichells of New 
York she married Mr. Crackenthorpe when 
he was an attaché at the embassy at 
Madrid, where her father was United 
States minister. As charming and clever 
as the generality of her countrywomen she 
is considered very beautiful and has many 
accomplishments, among them the art of 
dancing Spanish dances with inimitable 
grace. Her husband is a descendant of 
Wordsworth. He has a brilliant future 
before him in the diplomatic service. 


An Interesting Engagement.— Admirers 
of Miss Ethel Barrymore will be pleased to 
learn that she has no intention of leaving 
the stage on her forthcoming marriage 
but will be seen in Alice Sit-by-the-Fire on 


its first production America. Captain 
Graham, to whom she is engaged, is 
private secretary to Lord Rosebery, and 


though a soldier by profession his tastes are 
rather literary than military. He has written 
several books, among them one entitled 
Misrepresentative Men, which attracted a 


good deal of attention. He also writes 
pretty verse, and one of his volumes is 
dedicated to Miss Barrymore. The bride- 


elect is a niece of Sir Charles Wyndham 


‘ hie 
ba! So, 


ENGLAND’S ROYAL YACHTSMAN 


'King-Edward as he appears at Cowes this week 


and is well known in London society, 
where she frequently goes out under the 
wing of the Deckes ‘of Sutherland. 


At Osterley Park.—Lady Jersey's garden 


parties at Osterley have become such a 
recognised summer institution that the 
world would almost come to a standstill 


without them. Osterley is such a magni- 
ficent house, too; the kind of place in 
which royalty might feel at home. As a 
matter of fact, | believe it was originally 
built by Sir Thomas Gresham for the 
purpose of entertaining Queen Elizabeth ; 
and it is much more magnificent now. 
Perhaps the most tempting part of the 
house is the gallery, which is something 
like the one at Temple Newsam. It is so 
nicely broken up by the bookcases and 
there are so many cosy corners for a chat, 
which reminds me that Lady Jersey 
woman of mind devoted to books—and to 
conversation. Strange to say she despises 
dress. But a countess with such a ne 
to entertain iny and such a_ well-stored 
memory, and such a varied record of travel 
to draw upon, may well afford to turn her 
back upon the fashion plates. 


is a 


Mrs. Almeric Paget.—Tate has a funny 
way of tempering her favours with draw- 
backs. Her latest victim is Mrs. Almeric 

-aget, who came into an enormous fortune 
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lby Week. 


not long 
purposed 
on a very 
this. season, 
had she made her 
plans when she was 
laid up with a very 
serious illness, at one 
time believed to be of 
the nature of diphtheria. 
Fortunately she so far 
recovered as to be able 
to have one or two 
parties early in the 
season, but her doctors 
said she would have to 
go away for a rest as 
soon as possible. She 
determined to remain 
in town till practically 
the end of the season 
before going abroad. 


ago and who 
entertaining 
large scale 
Scarcely 


And her Fortune.—- 
Hitherto. Mrs. Almeric 
Paget has had her 
fair share of luck. She 
very handsome 

with a _ fine 
fact, a 
American 


isa 

woman 
carriage; in 
typical 


beauty, full of energy 
and vivacity, and a 
very clever and enter- 
taining — talker. Her 


father, the gossips say, 
left about £, 10,000,000, 
and of this I am told 
she takes a tenth share 
in her own right. Her 
husband, too, is now a 
wealthy man though in 
his early days he was 
not overburdened with 
this world’s — goods. 
Like many another 
brainy youngster of 
good family he went 
into the City, where he 
has been very successful, 
and even without his 
wife’s fortune could take a very fair place 
in the ranks of the moneyed men. But 
he has had his misfortunes, too, in other 
directions, for some time ago he lost his 
left eye in the hunting field. Both Mrs. 
Paget and her husband are fond of bridge. 


Lundt, berlin 


Lady Helen Stavordale. 
those in town lately was Lady Helen 
Stavordale, who in her single days was 
very fond of yachting and generally found 
her way to Cowes in the season. Three 
years of married life have made her much 
more quiet in her manner, though she is 
still tall and distinguished-looking as ever, 
but she will never be quite the beauty that 
her mother was. She is more like her aunt, 
the Dowager Lady Helmsley, who married 
Mr. Hugh Owen and who has such charm- 
ing manners. Lady Helen is still as 
popular as ever, but she seems to be less 
fond of popularity. In her irresponsible 
days she was an excellent whip and a very 
fair amateur actress, though rather tall for 
the stage. There is a legend that Lord 
Kitchener was sorely disappointed by her 
marriage, but this is only one of the tales 
told by. idle people at a loss to account for 
his Seen to the sex. Lord Kitchener, 
however, is only one of many notable 
bachelors in our midst, the Prime Minister 
setting the example. 


Amongst 
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Prominent Members of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


Kirk Kiré k 
THE DUKE OF LEEDS THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE 

The duke is vice-commodore of the R.Y.S. and owner The commodore of the squadron is a popular Irish A member of the Sailing Committee of the R,Y.S. and 
of the pretty yacht, Cort ande landowner and a well-known figure at Cowes a thorough-going all-round sportsman 


Kirk Lundt, Berlin Kirk 
THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR CAPTAIN R. CHARTERIS 
Who has twice built a yacht for the sailing The Kaiser is almost as keen’a sportsman as King Edward, and takes a great A very enthusiastic member of the Royal 
competitions with the United States interest in everything pertaining to yachts Yacht Squadron 
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A GIRL WHO TRANSFORMS HERSELF INTO A BOY—MISS JANE 


W. & D, Downey 
MISS ALEXANDER AS HERSELF 


Mrs. de Courcy Laffan’s novel, ‘‘Geoffrey Stirling,” has been dramatised by Neville Lynn and was recently produced at Fulham with th2 idea of bringing it later t 
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T ALEXANDER IN HER LATEST PART OF A FRENCH OUTCAST. 


Jvhnston & Hoffmann 
MISS ALEXANDER AS “PIERRE” 


to tne West-end. The hero, Geoffrey Stirling, is a banker. Miss Janet Alexander plays the part of Pierre, a French boy who turns out to be the child of Stirling 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Waking Up.—The players are doffing 
their holiday guise in which I illustrate 
them here. Instead of amusing them- 
selves they are going to amuse us. I am 
such an inveterate playgoer that I feel the 
absence of them during the dog days, 
being driven back on some of my other 
hobbies. The playhouse, on the other 
hand, compels me to dawdle for an 
evening and therefore rests me. So | 
am glad that the theatres are opening 
again. I also hope that Miss Ethel Irving 
will get some kudos more substantial than 
the praise, praise, praise with which she is 
deluged by the critics out of Mr. Sidney 
Bowkett’s little comedy, Lucky Miss Dean, 
at the Criterion. Miss Irving is one of 
the least theatrical of all actresses. She 
is “devoted,” as the lady journalists say, 
to the country as is shown by the fact 
that she lives so far out of town as King’s 
Langley, having to catch the 12.15 train 
from Euston every night. 


Mr. Bourchier and Shakspere. — Mr. 
Bourchier is going to fall back on Shak- 
spere, in whose service he and Miss 
Vanbrugh passed a useful apprenticeship. 
Mr. Bourchier has developed into a brilliant 
character actor, and it is not astonish- 
ing that he should have selectel The 
Merchant of Venice, in which, of course, he 
will be Shylock to Miss Vanbrugh’s Portia. 
It was as Benedick and Beatrice in Much 
Ado About Nothing that Mr. Bourchier and 
Miss Vanbrugh first met. The scenery has 
been specially designed by Mr. Alan 
Mackinnon, who will also. assist Mr. 
Bourchier in the production of the play. 
Mr. Mackinnon was responsible for many 
of the Oxford ~University Dramatic 
Society’s productions in which Mr. Bour- 
chier appeared. It may be remembered 
that he made a notable first professional 
appearance in London at the St. James’s 
Theatre. nearly twenty years ago as 
Jaques in Mrs. Langtry’s production o 
As You Like It, and he played Orlando, 
Petruchio, Mercutio, Hamlet, and Benedick 
in the English provinces and in America 
as leading man with Mr. Daly. 


Rassano 


MISS MILLIE LEGARDE AT HOME 
At Deene, Abbottsbrook, Bourne End, Maidenhead 


Mr. Shaw Again.-—A wit writing toan 
American newspaper recently remarked that 
the London stage was given over at the time 
to Shakspere and Shawkspere. “That con- 
dition is by no means over, for Mr. Shaw’s 
brilliant play, John Bull’s Other Island, is 
to be revived at the Court for six weeks 
(every night) on September 11. It is to be 
followed by The Philanderer or by Captain 
Brassband’s Conversion. If Mr. Shaw were 
not a philosopher, far removed by the very 


MISS ETHEL IRVING IN A COUNTRY HAT 


Such as she wears when haymaking at King's Langley 


MR. H. A. LYTTON ON MOUNT PILATUS 


essence of his outlook from the ideas that 
obsess the ordinary man, his head would 
have been turned, just as years ago he 
would have been soured by the lack of 
appreciation. It is really America that 
has led the way in this matter, for Mr. 
Mansfield long since made Arms and the 
Man a stock piece. When it was pro- 
duced here it was quite over the heads of 
the average playgoer. It would ‘find -a 
more appreciative audience to-day. 
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Mr. Mouillot.—In addition to managing 
some fourteen theatres Mr. Frederick 
Mouillot, who has written What the Butler 
Saw in collaboration with Judge Parry, 
has tried his hand at playwriting before. 
He collaborated with his erstwhile partner, 
Mr. H. H. Morell, in The Dark Continent, 
The Bishop of the Fleet, The Cloven Foot, 
and other pieces. Judge Parry is Welsh 
and Mr. Mouillot is an lishman. 


Mrs. Mouillot.—Mrs. Mouillot, who takes 
the part of Mrs. Barrington in What the 
Butler Saw, has done most of her work in 
the large provincial towns in which Mr. 
Mouillot has so many interests. She has 
played everything, from Lady Macbeth to 
Belinda in Our boys. Her latest appearance 
in London was in The Climbers at the 
Comedy Theatre. Her recent successes in 
the country have been Becky Sharp and 
Madame Butterlly. 


“The Blue Moon.”—Are we ever going 
to see Miss Ida Rene on the theatre stage ? 
She was to have appeared in The Cingalee 
but did not, and now she has retired from 
the cast of The Blue Moon, which is 
being rehearsed at the Lyric Theatre. Mr. 
Robert Courtneidge has had to fall back 
upon Miss Florence Smithson to take her 
place, a voung artist who is said to possess 
a beautiful voice. Among recent additions 
to the Ivrics by Mr. Paul Rubens is a song, 
“My High Top G,” for Mr. Courtice 
Pounds, who plays the part of a major 
who is a musical enthusiast. Mr. Walter 
Passmore figures as a drummer boy. The 
Blue Moon will be produced on August 24. 


A Successful Conjurer. — Mr. David 
Devant has now become the managing 
partner to Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, who for a 
great many years with the late Mr. Cooke 
drew crowded audiences to the mysterious 
and amusing performances at the Egyptian 
Hall in Piccadilly. Since the demolition 
of that building the entertainment has 
been removed to St. George’s Hall, Lonz- 
ham Place, where it is now known as 
‘“ Maskelyne and Devant’s Mysteries.” 


MR. ALBERT CHEVALIER 


Off for a day’s fishing on the river 
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American Players who do Not Need a Chauffeur. 


MISS IDA CONQUEST MISS MABEL TALIAFERRO 


She recently supporte1 Miss Ellis Jeffreys in London Assurance as played in New York he played the part of Lovely Mary in Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


MISS ISABEL IRVING MISS DRINA DE WOLF 


As a member of the late Mr. Augustin Daly's companies she has played in London She took the chief part in You Never Can Tell 


MISS HILDA SPONG MISS BLANCHE BATES 


Miss Spong is English, but has played for some years in America She made a great hit in the original production of The Darling of the Gods 
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Mr. Devant’s Career—Mr. Devant is 
still a young man. He was born at High- 
gate in 1863, and his father was Mr. James 
Wighton, a well-known artist of Edin- 
burgh. Let me note in parenthesis that 
Scotsmen like Jews have long distinguished 
themselves as conjurers.. Mr. Devant 
began entertaining at the age of sixteen 
and joined Maskelyne and Cooke's in 1893. 
He is the inventor of a large number of 
illusions, including ‘“‘ The Artist’s Dream,” 
““The Birth of Flora,’ “The Enchanted 
Hive,” and “ The Burmese Gong.” 


“ 


Coons.—Cole and Johnson, the “co- 
loured ”’ musical comedians at the nae 
Theatre, are quite unique among all “co- 
loured turns.” They do not depend ee 
the ordinary “coon” songs or dress but 
give a refined drawing-room entertainment 
of an original character, in which they 
‘sing songs composed and written by them- 
se sIves, the most popular of which are “ The 
Congo Love Song,” “The Maiden with the 
Dreamy Eyes,’ and ‘“ Under the Bamboo 
Tree.” This strangely fascinating couple 
began their career some years ago with a 
travelling troupe in which they were “ dis- 
covered” almost simultaneously by Mr. 
Jay Gould, the world-famed millionaire, 
and a big New York manager. The 
former engaged them to sing at one of his 
private parties, which led to their aban- 
doning their old form of entertainments, 
and the latter engaged them to write songs 
and what are termed “specialities”’ for the 
London pantomimes which have during 
the last few years been transported to 
America. They are now the most fashion- 
ably patronised drawing-room entertainers 
in New York; in fact, over there they have 

‘become almost a society “craze.” 


At Madame Tussand’s.—A unique col- 
lection of relics possessing an exceptional, 
mot to say tragic, interest has just found 
its way into Madame Tussauds after hav- 
ing reposed in hiding as it were for a 
period of just upon forty years. It is com- 


posed of a few simple articles that were 
ill-fated 


used by the Ferdinand Joseph 


Ellis & Walery 
MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 


In The Spring Chicken at the Gaiety 


Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, within 


the walls of the prison de los Capuchinos 
at Queretaro 
execution 
1867. 


immediately before his 
on the morning of June 19, 
For instance, there is a pillow slip 


MR. KYRLE BELLEW ON HIS MOTOR CAR 


taken from the rough couch from which 
he was aroused to meet his death, the 
plate, tumbler, spoon, and serviette he 
made use of at his last scanty meal, and 
also the remains of a small loaf of bread 
of which he partook at this mournful and 


COONS AT THE PALACE 


solitary repast. Taken altogether they 
doubtless constitute a collection which if 
not possessed of any great intrinsic value 
have at least the right to claim one of a 
sentimental nature by no means 
easy to appraise. They were 
originally acquired by the Fm- 
peror’s valet, one Hermon Wol- 
phenfeckle. T hey then passed directly 
into the hands of a Mr. William 
Godden, director of the Mina Provi- 
dencia, who in turn disposed of them 
in 1870 toa Mr. and Mrs. Deadman, from 
whom they have been obtained for exhi- 
bition at Madame Tussaud’s. 


Miss Barrymore's Engagement. — So 
Miss Ethel Barrymore is really going to be 
married at last. She has often been 
affianced (by gossip), but it is real this 
time. That veracious organ, The New 
York World, relates a conversation that 
a representative had with her when she 
was playing in Cousin Nate. A dis- 
cussion of the play led naturally to 
inquiries regarding Miss Barrymore’s 
personal views on the subject of 
matrimony. 


2r4 
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Miss Barrymore’s Views.—It was sug- 
gested that her own opinions and those of 
her heroine did not agree :— 


“There it is again,’’ she exclaimed. ‘ That's 
as people generally get to my own honest ideas." 

“But would you give up your own career and your 
opportunities to settle down as Kate does in the play?" 
she was asked. 

“Certainly,’’ Miss Barrymore replied. ‘ Why not, if 
the right chance came? I am always on the look-out 
for my own greatest happiness and I might get it that 
way."’ 

‘*Then why don't you if you are sincere in what you 
say?'' The question was naturally suggested by the 
frequent rumours of Miss Barrymore's engagement. 

“ Well,’ she said with a smile, ‘‘maybe I haven't had 
the opportunity—at least, I haven't had it presented in the 
right light."’ 

“But would you—honestly, 
flatly 

She gave an equally flat reply. 
she said. 

And she has lived up to her word. People who believe 
that actresses are never sincere in their interviews will 
now have to revise their views. 


as near 


now?'’ she was asked 


“T certainly would," 


“The Mikado.”—\When I read the 
rumour that Mr. Ascherberg might put on 
The Mikado again I felt quite a thrill, and 
Tam sorry to find there was nothing in 


the statement. There can be no more 
appropriate time for a revival of this 
delightful opera. I have a_ particular 


affection for it myself as it was my first 
real introduction to a playhouse which 
satisfied me. Before that I had seen only 
“stars” who invaded the provinces with 
very mediocre knock-up companies. On 
the other hand, The Mikado troupe were 
perfect and the mounting was delightful. 
To-day we are all for Japan, so that what 
was once a phantasy will have almost a 
real basis. Several of the old Savoyards 
are available, and I suppose Mr, Lytton, 
who has just returned from a holiday in 
Switzerland, could be lent. 


A New Composer.—lI have received a 
pretty song entitled “Because of Love,” 
composed by the wife of Mr. C. W. Faulk- 
ner, the well-known art publisher. The 
words 
By the way, 
Mr. Faulkner’s firm is 


are written by Mr. Clifton Bingham. 
the telegraphic address of 
‘ Poems.” 


tutis & Walery 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH, JUN. 
As Shakspere in The Spring Chicken 
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Real Variety.—The music-halls are at 
their wits’ end, for the great boom is 
passing and they have now to seek new 
attractions. It is clear that many of the 
old items of entertainment are going and 
that a more rational, interesting, and 
pretty form of work is being done. That 
‘is why we are all 
looking forward to the 
re opening of the E-m- 
pire. Meantime I give 
illustrations of two 
entertainments in the 
halls—though I am 
not sure whether the 
Coliseum and Alham- 
bra would like to be 


classed under that 
name. 
Free Trade in 


Amusements. — Mr. 
Cecil Raleigh is such a 
strong believer in free 
trade in amusements 
that he has taken to 
writing sketches for 
the halls. One of these 
he has constructed for 
Mrs. Clement Scott at 
the Coliseum. Mrs. 
Scott plays the part of 
a railway heroine who 
finds a railway signal 
locked by a would-be 
robber and shoots 
away the chain in 
order to save the train 
and the reputation of 
the drugged signal- 
man. As the accom- 
panying picture shows, 
she does so with 
immense vigour. 


About Deadheads. — 
The well-informed 
theatrical writer of 
The Weekly Dispatch 
has been telling his 
readers that ‘thousands of tickets to 
see plays are given away every month 
at the London theatres. Thousands of 
people in London who have no claim 
whatever to free tickets seemingly have no 
difficulty in getting them, and once they 
fasten on to some source through which 
they are enabled to sponge on the theatres 


THE HEROINE OF ‘LA REVE,” THE CHARMING DIAPHANOUS BALLET AT THE ALHAMBRA 


This picture represents Miss Kitty Lindley, who plays the part of a Greek girl. 
,by a sea nymph whose song has been echoed to her from a shell. 


they become enthusiastic devotees of the 
playhouse but never again put their hands 
in their pockets to pay for aseat. Why the 
managers allow themselves to be imposed 
on in this manner no one, not even them- 
selves, can explain.” The question has 


often puzzled me as much as this writer. 


MRS. CLEMENT SCOTT AT THE COLISEUM 


The Shetland Shawl Brigade. — The 
most distressing of all “paper” audiences 
is that which obviously comes at great 
inconvenience and which seems like a fish 
out of water. The woman wears a Shet- 
land shawl and a bonnet which she deposits 
beneath her seat, where it is (accidentally) 
kicked by the people in the row behind. 
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The Queer Cavaliers.—The cavaliers 
who escort them usually wear evening 
clothes which are old-fashioned, the tro :sers 
having, in Mr. Phenyl’s phrase, “attended 
funerals for years.” They have to leave 
early to catch their suburban trains, in 
doing which they disturb the house as much 
as those well-groomed 
people who come in 
late after doing them- 
selves very well at 
dinner. The general 
atmosphere of the 
failure of the play 
created by these people 
is obvious and must 
have a very depressing 
effect on the players 
as they make a rapid 
survey of the house to 
see the quality of the 
audience. Such dead- 
heads cannot possibly 
deceive anybody. 


The Critics.—But 
even more extraordi- 
nary than the dead- 
heads-—that is to say, 
people who do not help 
a theatre in any way 
—is the allotment of 
first-night seats for 
professional critics 
who, if they do nothing 
else, help to gratify the 
players’ vanity. In 
one famous theatre the 
critic of a great London 
evening newspaper was 
always relegated to 
the dress circle while 
the representative of a 
little penny weekly 
with admittedly only 
a few thousands of 
circulation, and that 
among people who 
notoriously eo 


Campbell & Gray 
live “on 

their face,’ duly got 
a stall. A manager, of course, has a perfect 
right to place his “ paper” anywhere, but 
his allotment of first-night seats does away 
with the theory that he coddles the critics. 
I know one critic who always sends back 
what he considers a1 unsuitable seat ; but 
the bulk of his colleagues are content to 
take it lying down. 


* Campbe.! & Gray 


She falls asleep on the sea shore and dreams that she has been transported to the depths 
The ballet is extremely pretty 
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The Canterbury Week. By Home Gordon. 


‘The Canterbury week is 

pre-eminently the most 
historical and the most 
attractive of all the festivals. 
For county cricket, keenly as 
it is played at Canterbury, is 
only one portion of a very 
delightful whole, because 
undoubtedly, this is the 
carnival of I’ Zingari, though 
that wandering club no 
longer has a match on the 
pretty little ground. Ama- 
teur theatricals which keep 
up their old-time fame, a 
couple of excellent dances, 
an illuminated féte in the 
Dane John, and an immense 
amount of sociability com- 
bine to make this unique in 
the annual round of cricket- 
ing fixtures. 

The very aspect of the 
place differs widely from 
those enclosed pieces of turf 
surrounded by stands and 
mounds with a huge pavilion 
on one side which form the 
arenas for stern tussles. 
Here cricket is played on a 
little tented plain, for clubs 
and the county executive 
and even a few privileged 
personages have a canvas 
encampment; a_ veritable 
garden party is held in the 
afternoon, and the strains of 
the fine military band impart 
an additional impression that 
this is different from the run 
of county matches. Really 
it is the festival of I’ Zingari, 
and not only does the spirit 
of that illustrious | body 
always appear at the epilogue 


Photcyrath taken specially for “ The Tatler” by Mr. G. W. Beldam 


THE GREATEST ALL-ROUND CRICKETER KENT AND WINCHESTER 
HAVE EVER PRODUCED 


Mr. J. R. Mason batting 


Born thirty years ago, an ex-captain of Winchester and an ex-captain of Kent, 

Mr. J. R. Mason has done everything in cricket admirably and has played it 

finely both in England and in Australia. 

is splendidly adapted for success, which has left him unspoilt ; 

of the very few of whom it can be truthfully and justly said that he is 
universally popular 


Great as is his skill, his temperament 


But, happily, Kent 
cricketers are oblivious o} 
championship carpet - bag- 


ging because the spirit of 
cricket is imbued in them: 
floreat florebit. Lord Harris, 
Mr. Frank Marchant, Mr. J. 
R. Mason, and Mr. C. J. 
Burnup have now passed on 
the captaincy to Mr. C. H. 
B. Marsham, who conscien- 
tiously fulfils his duties, 
works hard, and bats finely ; 
indeed, few amateurs watch 
the ball more attentively or 
have better strokes. Happily 
Mr. J. R. Mason is not lost, 
for to-day he is magnificent 
as ever, attractive in every 
department, excellent in 
them all, every inch a 
cricketer, and by far the 
finest Winchester has turned 
out. Kent has emphati- 
cally a youthful side; in- 
deed, it has been invigorated 
with more new blood: than 
any other principally owing 
to the remarkable success of 


the nursery at Tonbridge 
and also owing to some 


highly promising amateurs. 
To- day Alec Hearne, though 
he looks no older than he 
did a score of years since, 

the veteran of the Bievens a 
veteran with any amount of 
useful cricket in him yet 
and an opponent ,no foe can 
afford to treat lightly. The 
other senior, and yet he is 
only thirty- four, is Huish, 
the w icketkeeper, who is to 
enjoy a thoroughly deserved 
benefit in the match 1 against 


indeed, he is one 


in the theatre on Friday Lancashire which begins on 
night in comely apparel Thursday (ladies’ day, the 
and attractive guise but her influence affects the whole week. date invariably marked with a red letter in Canterbury 
Gone are the old games in which the wanderers took an active week). Huish has caught out more opponents in proportion 


share on that sward, but to-day the chief members of the club 
are still well to the fore. Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane and 
Sir Edward Chandos Leigh are really living supporters of the 
l Zingari coat of arms, and that uncrowned king of Kentish 
cricket, Lord Harris, is another familiar figure happily uniting 
the past with the present triumphs of the county he loves so 
well. 

Truly the lines of Kent are cast in by far the pleasantest 
places of contemporary cricket, for all their home matches are 
played in such congenial surroundings. The Tunbridge week 
has a gay vivacity always appreciated, Tunbridge W ells and 
Beckenham furnish charming environments, w hile Catford and 
Gravesend provide sporting “pitches by no means flattering to 
mere centurionmongers. And as if to suit the mise-en-scéne, 
Kent cricket is full of Kentish fire, which means that like 
Yorkshire and Somersetshire, whether winning or losing, Kent 
always plays the game attractively. 

On paper the resources of the county seem greater than 
those of their contemporaries. Absolutely more variety is to be 
found in the Kent attack than can be enumerated on behalf of 
any other. The batting is brilliant, possibly too brilliant, 
because sometimes there is a suspicion of want of steadiness 
when the veteran, Alec Hearne, is dismissed, and the fielding, 
if it is at its best, does the team of the White Horse no discredit. 
Why, then, does not Kent ever carry off premier honours ? 

Several reasons conduce to the explanation. The difficulty 
of obtaining the regular services of the best amateurs. is 
undoubtedly the chief. Kent has always rejoiced in singularly 
fine cricketers, whose pleasure but not whose pursuit has been 
playing for the county, and so the eleven does not always play 
like a well-welded side. And, again, the very pleasantness of 
the home fixtures is a snare. We all know how good Mr. 
Warner is at Lord’s, how well Mr. Brearley bowls at Manchester, 
how crafty John Gunn is at Trent Bridge—but Kent has no 
single dunghill on which its cocks can be specially redoubtable. 
If all the home fixtures were played at Tunbridge the shire 
might win 15 per cent. more matches. 
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to the number of matches in which he has played than any 
other wicketkeeper of any epoch, and in addition he is a 
courageous bat and untiringly active. The best of good luck 
to him. 

The Essex twins have long ago become famous. Equal 
renown may soon be attained by those Kentish twins, Seymour 
and Humphreys. The former is a batsman as attractive as 
Tyldesley, and before long may run the famous Lancastrian very 
close. If there is a coming Hirst in the south it seems to be 
Humphreys, for he plays so hard all round the wicket with such 
pluck and judgment, and in addition is such a capital change 
bowler when utilised, that anything may lie in the lap of the 
gods for him. Asa bowler Bly the has become the recognised 
English reserve to Rhodes, and he thoroughly deserves this, for 
he joins spin with accuracy as well as a deceptive flight. If 
Fielder did not prove a second Barnes in Australia he is a 
hard-working, vigorous, fast bowler, often effective, whilst Fair- 
service, who is only on the threshold of his career, bowls with 
a good length, ease, and some “devil.” Let it be added that 
Hubble and Hardinge will in the near future form valuable 
recruits. 

Few batsmen have been more admired than Mr. Sam Day, 
who last year played better than ever, and now a younger 
brother, Mr. A. P. Day, has appeared, closely modelled on him 
but with the promise ‘of surpassing his elder. Lord Hawke was 
greatly impressed with the ability of his batting, which resulted 
in the defeat of Yorkshire, and he is the latest product of 
coaching at Malvern, that wonderful forcing-house for attractive 
cricketers. Ability ‘of no. inferior type can be discerned in 
Mr. W. P. Harrison; Mr. R. N. R. Blaker is a redoubtable hitter, 
and Mr, E. W. Dillon seems to be fulfilling all his promise at 
Rugby, for he contributes invaluable scores and brings off 
wonderful catches in the deep field. 

Of the above thus tersely reviewed owing to exigencies of 
space the bulk will appear in the current Canterbury week, 
which has only to equal its predecessors to prove entirely 
delightful. 
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The Humour of Life—As Seen by W. Heath Robinson. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE 


CHEE PATE DR 


The Bran Pie— 


W hat is most remarkable in the British public, especially the 

travelling public, is not so much the endurance of dis- 
comforts and inconvyeniences—these are almost inevitable 
acccmpaniments of travel—as the acquiescence of passengers 
and railway companies alike in the recurrence of certain known 
annoyances easily to be foreseen and remedied. It is absolutely 
sure, for instance, that there will be a large amount of holiday 
tratlic between the last week of July and the first week of Sep- 
tember. It is almost certain, again, that there will be dense 
fogs in and near London on some days in November and the 
winter months. Yet no well-considered scheme is brought out 
for dealing with either difficulty. Extra trains are put on, 
indeed, to ‘deal with the holiday rush, but apparently little care 
is taken to see that these trains shall reach their destination in 
anything like the advertised time. Fogs are dealt with by 
turning out a large number of men with detonators and making 
our junctions sound like a modern edition of King Arthur's last 
battle in the mist. 


f course, the traffic of a big line with all sorts of junctions 
and branches and running powers over other lines is a 

very complicated affair, and one change involves a vast number 
of adjustments to make it fit in with others. If a train is 
accelerated some other train has to provide for the possible 
passengers at the stations formerly served by the train that now 
no longer stops at them. W hen there is a correspondence 
between trains one delays the other if late. But it is possible to 
make the necessary adjustments for more trains than are ever 


“cA Traveller’s Woes.” 


F Benham Purnell 


* TUB-RACING " 


AT A CHILDREN’S REGATTA AT RYDE 


actually run, except on some suburban London lines. It is also 
possible to save time or regain lost time by an occasional depar- 
ture from the letter of the time table, and this is more particularly 
what I would call to the attention of passengers, railway 
officials, and railway directors. 


t was my painful privilege to be travelling from London to 
a place at the seaside by the last train on Saturday night. 
As a natural result this train, which on other nights w ould 
have been of reasonable size and accommodation, was 
immeasurably long and very much crowded. This might have 
been foreseen, surely, and the train run in two sections ;- the 
result, besides inconvenience, was to render it apparently neces- 
sary to stop and start the caravan in several jerks. Arriving at 
the jun¢tion where I was to change I was informed that my 
train, which had to go only some fifteen miles, would have to 
wait indefinitely. A cross-country train, which included through 
carriages for a boat train, was due at the junction— indeed, had 
been due a quarter of an hour, but was thirty-five minutes late. 
It was just possible that some passengers in that belated express 
might want to change into the train I had just left or the train 
into which I was to change. So we waited, waited, waited, 
till at last the long-delayed train found its devious way to the 
station. Nobody changed into the train I had quitted, which 
thereupon went on and my train took its place. 


thought I should proceed, but the inexorable time table 
again intervened. Another train was timed to reach the 
junction from another branch after the boat express, and had 
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By Adriam Ross. 


thus been held back till that belated roisterer had rolled in and 
out again. From this branch train somebody might possibly 
wish to change into my train as it was due before mine left. 
Again a long “period of waiting was followed by the advent of 
the train. Nobody changed from it and at last we moved off, 
thirty-five minutes late, to pick up local passengers waiting in 
the rain. 


ow the most aggravating part of the delay was its absolutely 
unnecessary character. There were two cnet and easy 

ways in which the whole delay could have been avoided. It 
must have been known to the railway officials that the chance 
of any number of persons wanting to change from the belated 
train into either of the waiting trains was very slight. If, there- 
fore, they had telegraphed to the guard at an inter mediate 
stopping station to ask if there was anyone in the train who 
wished to change to either of the two branches, and had heard 
that there was nobody—as was apparently the fact—they would 
have sent on both trains in perfect safety, and a similar inquiry 
would have saved the additional delay to my particular train. 
Or the trains could have been sent on at their proper times, and 
any passengers who wanted to proceed on them could have 


been sent on in a couple of carriages. 
Hee was a case in which hundreds of people were seriously 
inconvenienced simply because the officials at a junction 
either did not think of making a simple inquiry or were too 
lazy to take that amount of trouble, or possibly too parsimonious 
to risk the possibility of a slight additional expense. 
There was no good reason why the delay to one train 
should derange the entire system of the main line and 
its branches.” The bad reason, and I fear the real 
reason, was that the railway company and its servants 
were determined to give no more comfort, convenience, 
attention, and thought to their passengers than they 
were compelled to give. It was the same in the matter 
of fares. A reduction was made in the price of a return 
ticket from London to the seaside place; no such 
reduction was allowed if the return ticket was taken 
from the seaside to London. The two journeys were 
the same but in the reverse order; probably the pas- 
senger to and from London would serve to occupy 
the trains that passengers to and from the seaside left 
empty. But the passenger from London might, if too 
extortionately treated, choose another line and desti- 


nation; the passenger to London could neither vary 
his destination nor, in most cases, his route. Hence 
the maximum was to be exacted from him. Again, 


cheap week-end tickets were issued from the seaside 
place to London as well as from London to the seaside. 
But these tickets could not be used for returning on 
the day of issue. What did it matter to the railway 
company if the passenger came back on Saturday 
night rather than Sunday morning? Merely the 
company saw its corporate way to extort the last 
possible penny from an occasional passenger without 
offending the mass of week-enders to London or 
elsewhere. 


Summer traffic is anarchic just as the Government of Russia 
is, and for the same reason; a bureaucracy is bent on 
making the absolute minimum of concessions to the public and 
exercising as little thought for their comfort as is consistent 
with getting a dividend. Individual porters and guards are 
often Sag ee a consideration—but managers and 
directors cannot be found either to be tipped or kicked. The 
only way will be to fine the companies heavily for unpunctuality 
without very good excuse, for unnecessary discomfort in car- 
riages or at stations, and for inequitable charges. The law 
fines the third-class passenger, and rightly, if he travels first 
class when there is room for him in ~ his proper carriage; it 
ought equally to fine the company that promises to convey 
him to his destination in two hours and takes three hours 
instead. 
When railway trains our hopes defer 
And make appointments [ate : 
A pound to every passenger 
And ten founds to the State, 


When leaks in carriage roofs occur 
Or dirt of ancient date: 

A pound to every passenger 
And ten pounds to the State, 


When stations make both him and her 
In damp discomfort wait : 

A pound to every passenger 
And ten founds to the State. 
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Notes on the Furniture 


Polishes and Varnishes.—It is diffi- 
cult in a few words to convey more 
than the broad distinctions in the 
polishing of furniture. Old furniture 
never was varnished, and yet it has a 
polished surface of most pleasing ap- 
pearance. None of the artificial means 
of darkening wood will give it the 
beautiful colour we all so much admire 
in old work. Time, and time alone, 
will do it. Generations of industrious 
housewives who have employed bees- 
wax and turpentine, or linseed oil and 
unlimited elbow-grease, have added 
lustre to the finely-figured wood. In 
lieu of this there are polishes which 
darken the wood; of these the best are 
lime polish, or ammonia, or the ordinary 
staining prior to wax polishing. In the 
case of highly-polished surfaces, such 
as coach panels, considerable patient 
labour in the repeated application of 
sand paper has gone to producing so 
highly finished a result. About the 
year 1850 French polish began to be 
largely used in this country. In the 
earlier days more work was put into 
the polishing than is possible now, and 
excellent results were obtained by skilled 
workmen. Nowadays so-called French 
polish is usually a substitute for labour 
and is a varnished surface put on as 
quickly as possible. The clear, circular 
mark left by a damp or hot plate on 
the average dining table is a tribute to the 
modern cabinetmaker’s folly 


Ordinary Woods used in Furniture.— First 
of all there is oak, which may be roughly 
divided into three classes—English, wain- 
scot, and American. The first is most 
beautiful, but it is not easy to procure 
much of it suitable for furniture. It is 
hard to work, and a good deal has to be 
wasted, which makes English oak costly 
to use. “Wainscot” oak is imported 
from the Baltic and from Central Europe. 
The best resembles English oak, though it 
never approaches it either in texture or in 
colour. It has the advantage that it can 
be used with little waste. American oak 
is the cheapest of the three and is used 
for the interior parts in the best work 
and for cheaper oak furniture in general. 
Mahogany may be divided into two kinds. 
The first, known as Spanish or Cuban, 
imported from the West Indies and South 
America, is finer in colour, grain, and 
figure, and the richest pieces are always 
cut into veneers. The cheaper mahogany 
is termed Honduras and is altogether poor 
in quality. The former mahogany i is fre: 
quently veneered over the latter. Walnut 
exhibits many varieties. Italian walnut is 
the best and has a lighter colour than the 
English, which comes next; but both are 
a beautiful grey-brown colour and make 
excellent furniture. American or black 
walnut is of inferior quality. Of other 
woods employed there is teak, which is 
very hard and warmer in colour than oak ; 
basswood, known also as American lime 
or canary wood, of which much cheap 
furniture is made; and then there are the 
woods more sparingly used for inlays such 
as ebony, satinwood, rosewood, tulipwood, 
and a score of others with fancy trade 
names. 


A Historic French Bureau.—The fine 
bureau which is in the French national 
collection at the Musée de Cluny was 
formerly in the possession of Maréchal de 
Créqui, who lived in the time of Louis NII. 
It is a remarkable piece of furniture and is 


~as it has cubic inches 


BUREAU OF MARECHAL DE CREQUI 
Period of Louis XIll. 


typical of the period prior to the elaborate 
sumptuousness of Louis Quatorze. Mar- 
quetry became more frequently used, and 
armoires and knee-hole tables were finely 
decorated with intricate patterns inlaid 
with ivory or bone on an ebony or black 
panel. The lines of this specimen are 
restrained and extremely pleasing, and the 
pedestal supports a clock which was not 
likely to be out of proportion in the lofty 
salon of which this furniture was designed 
to form an integral part. The bureau of 
a marshal of France is a piece which must 


A JACOBEAN CHEST 


In the possession of L. Wright, Esq. 


have contained as many secrets within it 
of space in the 
days when Marie de Medici and Cardinal 


Richelieu were the leading spirits in 
French politics. 
A Jacobean Chest. — The specimen 


illustrated is of an unusual form. The top 
portion has a lid which opens like a chest 
and the lower portion consists of a drawer 
with brass handles, having a lock, which 
is missing. At first blush it would seem 
to be a made-up piece, the top portion 
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ef Yesterday and To-day. 


being old and the lower half being 
a later addition. But an examination 
of the turned legs and the old metal 
handles of this lower portion, and the 
use of wooden pegs, which are clearly 
visible in the mortise and tenon joints 
of the stand, clearly show it to be 
contemporary with the top half. It 
cannot be definitely asserted to what 
use this piece of furniture was put 
originally; in all probability it was a 
linen chest and answered a somewhat 
similar purpose to our modern chests of 
drawers. ‘The carving is rough and not 
unlike in general character the decora- 
tion upon some of the Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire chairs made at the same 
period. The date of the piece is about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 


State Furniture.—Scattered up and 
down the various Government offices 
there are many fine examples of old 
furniture which it were better to transfer 
to the custody of the Board of Educa- 
tion for public exhibition than allow 
to remain any longer in the keep- 
ing of the Office of Works, whose 
ideas of safeguarding art objects are 
suprisingly crude. The India Office is 
well aware of its obligations, but many: 
other departments have allowed their 
old furniture to slip out of their hands 
much in the same manner as state 

papers—as, for instance, the  recently- 
unearthed official letters of. Nelson—have 
strayed into private keeping , sooner Or 
later to find their way into the auction- 
room before being consigned to America. 
At the various embassies abroad there 
must similarly be, or there should be, fine 
examples of furniture which have been 
there since time immemorial. At Rome, 
at Madrid, at Paris, surely these art. trea- 
sures are not unworthy a thorough expert 
examination, but not by the sapient de- 
partment which ruthlessly tore Stevens's 
lions from the railings at the British 
Museum and transferred them to’ the 
official scrap-heap. 


Devil’s Machinery.—It is late in the 
day to cast diatribes upon machinery in 
general since Ruskin did it so excellently 
welll and in some moods one is inclined 
to believe Caxton’s printing press to be 
far removed from a blessing. The spread 
of civilisation looked at from some points 
of view is largely the spread of imitation. 
Cheap literature has its advantages, but 
cheap art is a term more often than not 
confined to the adjective. It would seem 
as if nothing is genuine; everything is 
designed to strut in peacock feathers as 
something better. Trade trickery has driven 
art to the wall. Modern cheap carving 
turns out to be only pressed wood pulp ; 
cheap chairs, tables, wardrobes, and side- 
boards are turned out by the ton to 
imitate better furniture, and the word, 
“antique,” provokes derision. It seems 
passing strange that simple furniture can- 
not be made for persons of simple tastes 
and slender means. Perhaps the great cry 
of a return to the simple life will include 
domestic furniture that is not a shoddy 
replica of something grand. Imitation is, 
however, the sincerest flattery, and this is 
perhaps the tribute paid to the supposed 
taste of the upper ten by the multitude 
who get goods on the hire system. It is 
the same human frailty w hich prompts the 
black monarch to crown himself with a 


dilapidated silk hat AH: 
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seeing, may come to yearn for me, if but to rob his rival of the 
prize. There’s no love spilled between those two, 1 swear. Could 
I but see them fighting for my sake in Hyde Park, then would 
I be content.” 

“Have a care, Betty. If I have eyes, neither of these gentle- 
men is mad for love of you, handsome as you are. Be prudent, 
niece ; prudence has made more matches than precipitation, espe- 
cially when the swain’s not over fond in his pursuing. Act so you 
lose not both gallants in your frenzy to obtain the worser of the 
pair.” 

“ Heavens !” cried Lady Betty recklessly. ‘‘ Madam, I could with 
a good wiil throw you out into the ditch after my essences. I 
could——” 

What further she could have done was lost to posterity for 
ever by the sudden and fearful lunge of the leaders; her own 
speech merged into a 
shriek of terror paralleled, 
nay, completely outdone, 
by similar sounds from 
Lady Trevor, Kitty, and 
the serving- women. 
Over went the coach, 
rocking on its springs, 
into the deep ditch 
where the high road 
crossed the lane leading 
down to the ‘“ Greene 
Shippe.” 

Such a plunging and 
capering of horse-legs 
up in the air, such leap- 
ing of gentlemen and 
postillions from their 
saddles, such outcries, 
such yvathering of village 
folk and children had 
never been seen or heard 
in that peaceful spot 
before. 

Presently Sir Thomas 
crawled out from 
between the wheels, wig 
in hand, sword bent, 
covered with mud from 
head to foot. With 
cane uplifted he swore roundly at everyone within hearing, while 
frightened servants tried in vain to carry out his twenty different 
orders at once. His Jady was hauled out breathless from amid the 
débris, Lady Betty pulled from under cushions by Charteris, and 
Kitty, all agog for adventure like any other wholesome sixteen-year- 
old, unhurt and happy, picked herself up, while poor Lord Rawdon 
of all the company alone lay prone, his white face upturned to the 
sky, his arm broken, in the hands of the village surgeon. 

Lady Trevor, when her head-dress had been hastily adjusted by 
her woman, at once took her spouse by the ear and marshalled 
him as the ladies of such blustering husbands are apt to do 
on momentous occasions. 

“Jock or Jenny,” she called to the country louts gaping about, 
*“ half-a-crown to the one that shows the shortest path to the nearest 
inn,” 


TAKE IT LYING DOWN 


[The ‘Daily Mail” has been telling its 
readers how to behave if caught in a 
thunderstorm. ] 


Supposing when abroad you stroll 

You hear the thunder’s heavy roll 
And see the lightning’s vivid flash, 
I beg of you do nothing rash. 


If sheltering beneath a tree 

You will be stricken instantly, 
’Tis better (Franklin says) t> stay 
Some ten or twenty yards away. 


No matter how you may desire 

To do so, pray do not perspire. 

I couldn’t say exactly why, 

But if you do you’re sute to die. 


In fact, in storms you'll find it best 
Full-length upon the ground to rest, 
And if a corpse you should be found 
*T will only be because you’re drowned. 
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“¢The Blue Pigeon,’ my lady ; ’tis the best, nighest, too,” shouts 
Dame Piggot’s oldest boy, keen for custom. 

“Out wi?’?ee for a liar,” retorts Jock, boots at the ‘Greene 
Shippe,’ cuffing his rival smartly and bobbing reverently before 
her ladyship. ‘Well ’ee knows ‘Greene Shippe’s’ hard by and best 
i’ the county. This way, my lady ; ’taint no more’n a step.” 

So the procession started. Lady Betty lingered a moment, 
waiting for an offer of escort from her handsome cavalier. But 
Lord Charteris, smiling to himself behind her back, called out, 
“ Await us not, Lady Betty, I pray you. I shall tarry here a 
space with poor Rawdon until the fellows can bring a litter. Ill 
join you surely for supper at the famous ‘ Greene Shippe.’” 

Betty bit her lip and followed the rest poutingly. The by-play 
had not been lost upon her aunt for all the confusion of the 
moment. ‘Now you see,” said she, ‘how Charteris flouts you to 
remain beside one of his 
own sex. Lud, Betty, if 
you’ve a proper spirit.” 

‘** By George himself, 
as my Uncle Thomas 
says, if I haven’t then 
shut me up in a nunnery 
: over in France. Bring 
No more the tear-drop dims my eye, me your duke hither 
That organ is completely dry; and [ll marry him out 
I do not even want to cry of hand, nor ever stand 

A little while, aside for Pelham to 


My lover may be drowned at sea, ve? Agathe 008 

My father lose his property, “Spoke with some 

Whatever happens now to me, sense,” replied the aunt. 
Well, I should smile! 


“Marriage is the pro- 
erest sort of a rite for 
The villain may my soul imbue P 
With deep distrust of him that’s true, 


any young lady of ¢on 
to engage herself withal. 
And I may fall a victim to 
His hateful guile 


As to love and all such 
fiddle-de-dee, ’tis not to 
And wed him, but I’ll still be gay. 
How could I sit and weep all day 


THE MODERN HEROINE 


[Mr. Richard Le Gallienne says that the 
tear has been banished from modern 
literature. ] 


be named in the same 
breath with matrimony.” 
‘A pack of fools; a 


When crying simply doesn’t pay ? battalion of clodhop- 
Well, I should smile. pers; a company of 
infernal idiots. What 


d’ye mean by leading 
a gentleman of my years 
over an accursed path like this?” cried Sir Thomas, now released 
from his lady’s hold, as he stumbled amid the many pitfalls of 
the lane. 

“ Aye,” Betty answered her aunt with a sly glance at her uncle, 
‘of a certainty ’twould seem love and marriage are not always mates.” 

“Listen, Betty,” added the older woman in a low voice. ‘ As we 
learned this morning ere we embarked on this ill-starred journey, his 
grace is at some lodge hereabouts for the shooting. Heaven grant 
he hears of our accident and comes to condole with us. Then’s your 
chance. Bring him to the point, girl, and make yourself a duchess.” 

With which commendable adjuration the cordége, led by Jock 
the boots upholding Sir Thomas, entered the inn yard and was 
received by Mistress Dormer with her lowest curtsey, Oliver, the 
men, the maids, the parrot, cats, and dogs forming a group of 
supporters around her. (To be continued) 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue TaTLer will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 


be disqualified. 


halves of note paper. 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. 
address must also be sent in. 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 


The real name and 


4. Answers to Acrostic 6 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Fur Tar er, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
August 21. 


If the Acrostic 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Sixteenth Series) 


that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 


thirtéen acrostics according to the answers 1. Reverse these letters five and you will find 
A poison for the body or the mind. 


prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 


n 


equal number of letters the latter increase 3. A source of strength ; sometimes of mischief, too. 


or diminish in number systematically. | 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of | 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up” 
names are the best. Jfemale diminutives 


Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Words used by palmists to express 
An eminence—for you to guess, 


. A fruit, a colour, and a tree, z 
These letters six stand for all three. 


| 4. A continental state not new to you, 


5. Reversed—too high for mortals here below— 
A perfect creature we have yet to know. 


1 D oO T H 
2 E Aone ties 
35 Ay eb evel A 
4 D Togas tek 


Correst answers to No. 3 have been received from: 
Aggio, Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Andrea, A. E. H., Bryn, 
Blackie, Barum, Bobsyboo, Bebena, Bub, Bimbo, Brutus, 
Boz, Bicho-Feo, Cornwall, Coclic, Caragh, Caldan, Chip- 
pie, Chance, Cigarette, Cambridge, Civil, Doune, Dignity, 
Domini, Daddy, Dun, Dolabella, Droffas, Dita, Dodecote, 
Dumnorix, Elim, Eastwind, Egmont, Elms, Esperance, 
Enos, Eliot, Flosager, Fidelia, Fog, Fan, Freda, Ganef, 
Gwynfa, Geomat, Griselda, Golo, Glevum, Gopher, Hati, 
Heath, Islander, Icnumen, Ignota, Jumbo, Joker, Jacko, 
Keewee, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, Ki-wi, Kid, Lengthington, 
Leep, Lannie, Mouth, Marie, Moremie, Madju, Mavour- 
neen, Macgregor, Mars, Marion, Merry-monk, Mother- 
bunch, M.L.H., Manor, Mumju, Mudjekeewis, Marne, 
Myrtle, Novice, Nibs, Orchid, Orson, Ouard, Owlet, Olly, 
Paddy, Pop, Pacdam, Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Primavera, 
Pearl, Phanta, Pinger, Punjab, Regina, Roy, Ruby, Rita, 
Square, Snipe, Stede, Speranza, Speedwell, St. Quentin, 
She, Salmon, Stodgy, Sillee, Sophia, Sheward, Tina, 
Tobias-John, Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit, Teelew, 
Usher, Ubique, Violette, Victor, Vinna, Wynell, Wyst, 
Witchie, Workitout, Wimble, Wallaroo, Yetmar, Yug, 
Yalcrab, Zeus, Z.Z.Z., Zobeide. 
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The Matimée—and After. 


he play was over, and the playgoers, with introspective eyes and 
faces attuned to the climax they had witnessed, surged forth 
from the several exists. 

Outside as well as in the scene had changed, and for a few 
minutes a bewildered crowd swayed hither and thither on the greasy 
pavement before a drop-curtain of impenetrable fog, Then came a 
momentary lifting of the vaporous barrier, and with coat-collars up 
and covered mouths the various groups pressed stoically forward— 
for a second wraiths, weirdly indefinite, then suddenly invisible, 
engulfed in the mysterious beyond. Phantom vehicles emerging 
from the gloom glided noiselessly away with the occupants of boxes 
and stalls, and the street settled into silence. 

“Ts that you, Jack?” an anxious voice demanded pantingly as 
a fragrant odour diffused itself into the murky atmosphere and a 
glowing point of light advanced slowly towards the speaker. 

“Tt is not—Jack, Sue,” the owner of the cigar said quietly. 
“ Have you lest your party ?” 

“ You, Edward ? How very lucky. I ran back for my fan, and 
didn’t find it just at once. Jack must have thought I was in the 
other carriage, and naturally they concluded he was waiting for m2.” 

“ Naturally.” 

His tone was colourless, but her quick glance at him was 
inquiring, and lingered thoughtfully. 

“What are we to do in this appalling darkness?” she asked, 
shivering. ‘ Could we get somewhere for tea?” 

©) will try to unearth a conveyance if you will remain here until 
I return. Don’t move away or I may miss you.” 

He went a few steps, paused irresolutely at the sound of her 
cough, and slipping out of his fur-lined coat returned with it over 
his arm. 

“You are much too lightly clad—as usual,” he observed curtly. 
‘Put this on. Nonsense !” as she protested ; “ you don’t particularly 
want an attack of pneumonia I suppose.” 

As he strode off into the fog she drew the garment more closely 
about her. It reached almost to her feet, and she looked down at 
herself with an inscrutable smile as she nestled into its warm folds. 

Despite the chill atmosphere, the general discomfort, she fell 
into a reverie as she leant idly 
against the theatre door wait- 
ing, and when the waiting was 
over it was to the uppermost 
thought of those that had 
possessed her that she presently 
gave utterance. 

“How quaint for you and 
me to be driving about tozether 
in a hansom !” 

“Very ”—dryly. ‘* We con- 
form most scrupulously to the 
dictates of the fashionable world. 
We neither go out together nor 
stay in together; we see as 
little of each other as possible. 
We are a model couple.” 

“It might be—better—if we 
were not.” 

There was something un- 
wonted in her tone, in the 
whitening of her lips, and the 
restlessness of the small bare 
hands almost hidden in the big 
sleeves of his coat. 

He looked at her curiously. 

“ Did you enjoy the piece ? ” 

“The piece? Oh yes, as 
well as most pieces.” Her voice 
was weary. ‘I did not see you 
there ?” 

“No, 1 stood most of the 
time—almost under your box, 
Do you think in the long run 
the heroine came to love the 
fussy photographer with whom 
she consoled herself ?” 

“No. He was a refuge, that 
was all. She spoke of him as 
a ‘ good little man,’” 


Mr. Tom Browne, ‘The Tatler’s” famous artist, pays a clever 
tribute to Odol 
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By Annie Q. Carter. 


“ Well—I don’t quite see—- ” 

“* She wouldn’t even have thought of his stature if she had loved 
him.” 

“ Wouldn’t she ?” inquired the man, whose six feet two of length 
was but ill accommodated in the half of a hansoin cab, and a faint 
smile flitted across his face. 

“ No,and she certainly would not have troubled to correct herself 
if she had chanced to refer to him in such terms.” 

“1 don’t follow your argument, Sue.” 

“She would be so sure of herself, cf his dignity, and her own 
recognition of it under all circumstances that she would not be 
always on guard against forgetting it—always jealous lest some 
outsider should ignore it.” 

“ And,” her companion pursued with slow deliberation, ‘‘do you 
—since you are such a student of human nature—suppose she con- 
fided entirely in her ‘ good little man’; told him how near she had 
come to wrecking her life ? ” 

‘“‘Possibly—probably. If so it is certain he wept over her woes 
and quite failed to see she had been wrong, because, of course, 
in his eyes it was unthinkable she could be. Had he not been 
‘little ’——” 

“ Well—had he not—— ?” 

“____ it would have depended on the measure of his greatness 
whether she told him or not.” 

“ Sue’’—he turned on her with an abrupt change of subject— 
“why did you marry me?” 

“ Why Be 

“Let me have the reason, once for all, be the consequences 
what they may. The question comes between me and my work, 
between me and my every thought, and I can find no answer to it. 
You don’t spend money like other women of your class—you care 
nothing, apparently, for the luxuries it places within your 
reach— —” 

“You think it was for your wealth! You think that ! ” 

“But what then? what els2? since it is certain you do not, and 
never did, love me?” 

“ And if it were true! Did you not need my title—my connections 
—to—to—— ?” 

“Burnish my plebeian gold 
and cloak my obscure orizin? ” 
he concluded as she broke off 


sobbingly. “Is that what you 
would say? Has the result 
justified the accusation, Sue? 
Have I made use of these 
things, altered my life in any 
way ?” 


“ They said 22 

“Tf ‘they said’ anything but 
that I loved you with all my 
heart and soul and _ strength, 
Sue—with every fibre of my 
being—they lied.” 

He was staring straight be- 
fore him, his face stern and set, 
and for a moment two destinies 
trembled in the balance. 

Then, “Is the past tense 
inevitable?” she whispered. 
“Have not you, too, believed 
what ‘they said’ ?” 

Her hand touched his, to be 
instantly covered, clasped in a 
grip that was answer enough. 

“Then it is not ‘Jack’ nor 
another ?” 

“Are 
Edward ?” 

His eyes searched hers and 
drew content from their clear 
grey depths. 

‘Perhaps, if there were need. 
But there is none.” 

“No, there is none. 
ward, the fog is lifting”. 

“And the sun is_ shining,” 
he said. 


you a ‘great man,’ 


Ed- 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Correct Bridge.—Of the making of 
bridge books there is no end. The latest 
addition to bridge literature has the some- 
what comprehensive title, Correct Bridge ; 
ov, How to Play to the Best Advantage. The 
sub-title at any rate accurately describes 
what many of us have been attempting to 
do with indifferent success since we first 
learned the fascinating game. Seriously, I 
have no doubt at all that notwithstanding 
the multiplicity of works on bridge there 
is plenty of room for Correct Bridge. ‘The 
writers of even the most elementary bridge 
primers have hitherto, I think, assumed 
too much. Mr. Agacy in Correct Bridge 
takes nothing for granted in his readers, 
not even a knowledge of some of the 
simplest principles of whist. He assumes, 
in fact, that a large percentage of bridge- 
players are lacking in the “card instinct” 
and require to have their “i's” very 
plainly dotted for them. In his opening 
chapter, for instance, he explains at some 
length the difference between leading 
away from a tenace and having your 
tenace led up to. Only he carefully avoids 
the word, “ tenace,” and makes his meaning 
clear by concrete examples. Mr. Agacy 
has had a wide and varied experience of 
bridge and bridge-players, and he has 
evidently closely observed the kind of 
blunders made by beginners. His advice 
on “forcing” the strong hand ought to be 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
by that somewhat numerous class of 
players to whom it is perfect torture to see 
their best cards trumped. ‘This exceed- 
ingly useful little book, | may mention, is. 
published by Simpkin, Marshall. 


Concerning Discards.—In my opinion 
the least convincing chapter in the book 
is that dealing with discards. As a dis- 
tinguished whist-player Mr. Agacy believes 
that the discard ought to be a matter of 
common sense. He does not advise his 
readers to discard either from strength or 
weakness but on a principle which though 
perfectly intelligible to anybody who has 
ever played good whist will, I am afraid, 
be somewhat puzzling to those players for 
whom his book isintended. ‘The inflexible 
discard, whether from strength or weak- 
ness, will often lead to disaster, but in 
advising unimaginative players—those, in 
fact, who are void of the ‘card instinct ”— 
I am sure it is wiser to lay down a definite 
rule. Ofcourse I admit that with intelli- 
gent players common sense must largely 
direct their discards, but even among such 
players it is undoubtedly helpful to know 
whether one’s partner makes a rule to dis- 
card from weakness or strength. I have 
no room here to discuss at length the 
vexed question of the discard, but it is 
certainly worth noting that the best bridge- 
players in America, who in the art of 
saving a game are at least equal to the 
best English players, are all “strong” dis- 
carders to aman. Mr. Whitfeld recently 
devoted a column of The Field to this 
subject, but I did not find his reasoning 
very convincing. The fate of an isolated 
hand proves nothing. 


Common Sense and Discards.—With a 
view of proving his folly of the discard 
from strength Mr. Whitfeld gave a hand 
in which the game was lost by a “strong” 
discarder which would easily have been 
saved if the practice of discarding from 
weakness had been followed. I have not 
Mr. Whitfeld’s article by me, but the hand 
was something of this sort: A, the dealer, 
left it to B, who declared no-trumps on a 
hand very strong in everything but spades. 
C, the leader, who was a “strong” dis- 


carder, held four good spades, one of 
which he threw away when he had to dis- 
card. As it turned out C’s partner had 
also good spades, and had C not thrown 
away a spade he and his partner would 
have made four tricks in that suit. But 
Mr. Whitfeld’s instance only proves that 
C was exceedingly unintelligent and 
nothing at all for or against the discard 


R. A. YOUNG 


Who plays in spectacles and has batted so well 
for Cambridge and Sussex this season 


ENGLAND’S FAST BOWLER 


W. Brearley of Lancashire 


from strength. As the exposed hand had 
strength in three suits C’s partner was 
bound to lead the fourth suit, to wit, a 
spade, on getting in, and C, by his dis- 
card, broke up a good suit to convey an 
absolutely useless piece of information to 
his partner. No advocate of the discard 
trom strength claims that it should 
override common sense. If J—a weak 
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discarder—am playing against a no-trump 
declaration, and holding ace and _ three 
little spades and queen and two small 
diamonds throw away a diamond and 
never make my queen, what earthly 
bearing has my stupidity on the pros and 
cons of the discard from weakness ? 


Mixed Bridge. — ‘The popularity of 
bridge seems to be spreading in a new 
direction. It is certainly not played so 
much in men’s clubs in London as was the 
case three or four years ago, but it is more 
popular than ever in private houses. 
Nowadays so many women play really 
well that the best men players have 
become less convinced that serious bridge 
is solely for the stronger sex. When 
Almack’s was started a little more than a 
year ago the wiseacres shook their heads 
and prophesied that it could never last. 
Mixed bridge, we were told, was enjoyable 
enough in private houses but was unsuit- 
able for clubs. Events, however, have 
confounded the prophets, and the astonish- 
ing success of Almack’s is one of the 
most remarkable facts in connection with 
the popularity of bridge. Almack’s num- 
bers at present more than 400 members 
and the subscription revenue exceeds 
£3,000 a year. Under the title of the 
Berkeley Syndicate this club has recently 
been converted into a limited liability 
company, and the shares were eagerly 
applied for. The chairman of the new 
company is Sir Hugh Stewart, to whose 
energy and tact as secretary the club owes 
so much of its success. 


The Force of Example.—The closing 
scenes in the match between the Austra- 
lians and Surrey afforded a good example 
of the evil influence exercised by the popu- 
lar press on sport. Darling had recognised 
that unless they could be tempted into rash- 
ness the Surrey batsmen would probably 
make the necessary runs without much 
difficulty, and with admirable judgment 
kept Armstrong on, even when there did 
not appear much chance of his taking 
wickets. Hayward and Holland gave 
their side such a capital start that had the 
other batsmen been content to leave Arm- 
strong severely alone and to allow the 
runs to come from the other end Surrey 
would most probably have won; at any 
rate a draw would always have been well 
within their grasp. As it happened an 
epidemic of rashness set in, and the Surrey 
men beat themselves. But that is old 
history now. What was far more serious 
than the defeat of Surrey was the barrack- 
ing of Armstrong by the spectators in the 
ring. Barracking is always a foolish pro- 
ceeding, but in this case it was unusually 
inept. Armstrong was not bowling so 
wide of the wicket that he could not be 
hit; his six wickets for 25 prove either 
that he was bowling extremely well or 
that the Surrey batsmen were playing 
extremely badly. I have not a shadow ef 
doubt that had it not been for the news- 
paper hysteria over Armstrong’s bowling 
at Nottingham it would not have occurred 
to the crowd that there was anything 
unsportsmanlike in that player's clever 
bowling at the Oval last Saturday week. 
I was sorry that some of the spectators in 
the enclosure reserved for the Australians 
so far forgot themselves as to shout 
ironically, “Take him off,” when Arm- 
strong began to get his wickets. The un- 
mannerliness of the ring was certainly no 
excuse for the discourtesy of the Australian 
enclosure. Two blacks do not make a 
white, and the Australian visitors should 
certainly have known better. M. R. R. 
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Lonpon, 

M* Dear Priscrtta,—The sceptic may 

smile and pooh-pooh the notion that 
London is ever empty, but the fact remains 
that a woful desolation lurks just now in 
the London of the Londoners, and we who 
are left to weep forlorn until circumstances 
enable us to join at all events the fag-end 
of the exodus have cause for grati- 
tude inasmuch as the féting of the 
French naval folk is not confined to 
the participators of the delights of 
Cowes week. Apart from this fillip 
to one’s jaded nerves the lot of the 
Londoner is as flat as last night's 
champagne and infinitely duller than 
that of the much-discussed cat. The 
streets may not be empty but they 
are obviously given over to the 
stranger who has no part nor lot in 
their normal character and who is 
manifestly antipathetic to the moods 
of the native. 

This is the one season of the year 
in which I am constrained to envy 
your existence far from the madding 
crowd, and I am eyen contemplating 
the desperate expedient of building 
me a doll’s house in a garden city as 
a preliminary to renouncing the world 
and other things and entering upon 
the simple life so widely advocated 
just now. From the purely feminine 
point of view the most serious dis- 
advantage which the would-be simple 
liver has to contend with is the simple 
wasp. The singleness of aim and the 
almost morbid interest in your person 
displayed by this unaffected little 
creature undoubtedly adds piquancy 
rather than idyllic peace to a simple 
repast of bread and honey in the 
garden. 

Another outcome of the yearning 
after simplicity is the cyclonic impulse 
which invariably overwhelms me at 
this season of the year to collect my 
entire wardrobe into a heap in the 
back yard and then set light to 
it, after which one would of sheer 
necessity fare forth and renew one’s 
outfit from top to toe. To begin 
with, I should possess myself of the 
exact replica of a delightful mantle I 
saw the other day which suggested an 
infinity of honourable service both for 
day or evening wear. Can you imagine 
an Inverness cape three-quarter length 
carried out ina “ warm ” 
biscuit-coloured cloth, 
the surface of which re- 
sembles satin whilst the 
weight is infinitesimal ? 
The cloth, however, 
forms no more than a 
foundation for a coat of 
Irish crochet in the same colour, the 
effect being extremely handsome as 


well as exceedingly uncommon. You 
should certainly bear these deep 


biscuit and umber shades in mind, by 
the way, against the day when a new 
autumn gown will be the subject of 
immediate discussion, for they are being 
introduced in some of the best quality 
cloths, a sure sign that they will be in the 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


front rank of fashion in the sweet by and 
by. Some of them are rather terra-cotta 
in hue, and if you can imagine the colour 
ofsthe pinkish inside of a ripe melon trans- 
lated into cloth you will have a very good 
idea of one of the most enchanting of the 
hues in question. ; 


Reutlinger 


USEFUL TRAVELLING COSTUME 


Of dark red cloth with white embroidered vest (Redfern) 


Reverting to the subject of my mantle 
it is obvious that the practical advantage 
of the Inverness cape is accountable for 
the striking degree of popularity it has 
attained. One sees it carried out in 
weatherproof tweeds, in dust and rain- 
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proof silks as well as in delicately- 
embroidered cloth for evening or carriage 
wear. A very dainty example in palest 
mastic cloth has collar, sleeve wings, and 
fronts lightly vet effectively embroidered 
in chestnut shades picked out with gold, 
and possesses a fascinating chiné lining. 

Then as to hats, it will soon be 
a matter of imperative necessity to 
renew one’s store if one is to keep 
abreast of La Mode at all, for signs 
are not wanting that we are fast 
drifting back to the vogue, amongst 
others, which relegates the trimming 
severely to the back of the hat. At 
all events I have seen more than one 
model amongst the autumn novelties 
which suggests that tendency, but 
whether we shall at the same time 
revert to the “ bustle ”’—elegant desig- 
uation—which, if I remember rightly, 
kept the same type of head-gear in 
countenance during its last appearance 
on the fashionable stage remains to 
be seen. I imagine that the modern 
woman has conclusively proved the 
artistic value of allowing any natural 
grace of form she may possess to 
appear to the fullest advantage in the 
sum total of the toilette. Speaking 
of head-gear generally the higher 
crown will certainly be a feature of 
the new autumn felts, and the fatal 
facility with which the flat, draped 
toque can be copied by the amateur 
makes it unlikely that we shall see 
this vogue revived to any appreciable 
extent. J have seen some charming 
little hats for Scotland nevertheless 
in folded felt trimmed with velvet with 
natural or fantastically-dyed pheasant 
quills asserting themselves conspicu- 
ously. The little flat French sailor 
is also seen in felt, and without a 
doubt some of the less trying summer 
modes will reappear in wintry guise 
later on. 

Sportswomen who actually go out 
with the guns are providing them- 
selves with very neat tweed caps and 
toques precisely matching their gowns 
against the Glorious Twelth, the 
only permissible form of adornment 
being natural - hued breast plumage 
or wings which tone in perfectly with 
the heather and game-feather tweeds. 
Do the poor birds, I wonder, appre- 
ciate the irony of the fact that the 
sportsman’s choice of clothing is based 
almost entirely on their own ex- 
ample? The glorious summer we 
have enjoyed leaves little doubt in 
the mind of the practical pessimist 
that weatherproof wraps will be con- 
siderably in demand during August 
and September. 

A really attractive mackintosh 
which a friend of mine is taking for 
a salmon-fishing sojourn in Norway 
is of a white fabric resembling cashmere 
in texture. Itis beautifully cut, the rather 
full back confined by a Guards’ strap, 
has wing sleeves fancifully piped with 
blue and adorned with gold buttons, and 
has a five-tier cape. —Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEK BY WEER. 


Stripped Touring Cars.—I.ess compre- 
hensive in its aims than Brighton, Black- 
pool obtained excellent support both from 
the public and motorists for its second 
annual motor car race meeting. Beyond 
equalling the existing record for the flying 
kilometre for racing cars nothing phe- 
nomenal occurred. I prefer to ignore 
motor cycle records on freak machines of 
abnormal horse-power as tending to no 
good end and only proving the fool- 
hardiness of some riders. But what, at 
any rate to me, was something of a revela- 
tion was the great speed of the ordinary 
35-h.p. touring Daimlers in racing trim. 
That is to say, the chassis and engine were 
identical in every respect with the engine 
and chassis sold with this year’s 35-h.p. 
touring car except that they were higher 
geared for the occasion, which accentuates 
the power and effectiveness of the engine. 
Everything that could be possibly spared 
was, of course, stripped from the cars, 
including bonnets and even dashboards, 
and but a light racing body fixed. 


A Uniform Car.—A more uniformly- 
built car than the Daimler has not yet 
been constructed. Car after car ran with 
persistent regularity at sixty-nine, seventy, 
and seventy-one miles an hour. And 
when we get this power—for speed _neces- 
sarily means power—combined with relia- 
bility and regularity it seems to me we 
have arrived near the fulfilment of the 
most exacting desire, and it must not be 
forgotten that the Daimler is a British 
car. 


A Petrol Fire-extinguisher.—After nar- 
rowly escaping two serious fires on different 
cars lately, when happily but little damage 
was done in either case, I naturally sought 
experience of a good extinguisher, There 
are several on the market more or less 
involving the same principle. An excel- 
lent exposition of the effectiveness of the 

“Minimax” in promptly putting out a 
petrol fire was afforded me last week by 
the firing of some half-dozen wooden 
crates well drenched with petrol. The 
blaze was furious and drove back the 
spectators, but the “ Minimax” made light 
work of subduing it, and as it is fitted 
with a nozzle which can be deflected at 
any angle it can readily get at the seat of 
the fire in no matter what awkwardly 
accessible part of the car or chassis it may 
occur. It can be brought into operation 
in a second, and as it takes up but little 
space it will in future form part of my 
car’s equipment. 


Motor Car Census. — The following 
epitomised census of motor veliicles regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom and Ireland 
shows conclusively the great increase in 
the use of the mechanical vehicle from 
June, 1904, to June last, and as there was 
absolutely nothing abnormal either in the 
supply or demand since the former date it 
indicates pretty clearly what may be 
expected in the future :— 


Motor Vehicles Registered, June, 1904, to 
June, 1905. 


Cars Cycles eae 
England - - 26,890 209,535- 791 
Wales - - 784. 1,194 29 
Scotland - - 2,382 2,156 24. 
Ireland - - 1,073 1,821 24 
Total, 1905 - 31,12 34,706 868 
Total, 1904 - 18,340 21,521 — 
Increase - 7125789) 13085 — 


Registered Pleasure Cars with Percentage 
of Increase. 


1904 1905 Increase oe 

England - 15,827 26,890 11,063 69°89 
Wales -. 476 784. 308 64°7 
Scotland - 1,373 2,382 1,009 73°48 
Ireland - 664 1,073 409 61°44 
8,340 31,129 12,789 69°73 

Totals of Registered Motor Vehicles. 

1904 1905 Increase arias 


Pleasure cars - 18,340 31,129 12,789 69°73 
Motor cycles - 21,521 34,706 13,185 61°26 
Heavy vehicles — 868 — — 


39,861 66,703 67°34 


26,842 


Total of Registered Motor Vehicles in the 
United Kin gdom and Ireland to June, 1905. 


Pleasure cars - - - 49,469 
Motor cycles - - - 56,227 
Heavy vehicles - - 868 
Grand total - - - 106,564. 


Motor Boat Gymkhana.—At Bourne End 
recently the British Motor Boat Club held 
its first picnic and gymkhana. Mr. Haden- 
Tebb of Abbotsbrook had placed a charm- 
ing house and grounds at the disposal of 
the committee besides lending several 
punts, skiffs, and Canadian canoes for the 
use of the club and their guests, in addi- 
tion to which he placed his fine electric 
launch, Moonbeam, at the disposal of the 
umpire. A most enjoyable day was spent, 
the weather and the general surroundings 
being equally charming, the only draw- 


back being that members owning boats 
had ev idently fear of delay in getting their 
petrol boats so far up stream owing to the 
temporary bye-law of the Thames Con- 
servancy prohibiting petrol boats entering 
a lock with other craft ; consequently but 
few boats came up. Those who vencured, 
however, found but little difficulty in 
getting through and none at all in the 
higher locks. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the committee decided to run the 
various events off by using one or other of 
two boats, the Thrasher and the Look-out, 
kindly lent by Captain Owen and Mr. 
Desnos respectively, the various entrants 
steering in turn. 


Running Astern. — Great amusement 
was caused in the serpentine (bending) 
race running astern. There being only 
some 40 It. between the ryepecks the boats 
often had to be driven ahead before 
straightening up to round the next ryepeck 
astern. The obstacle race certainly afforded 
the best opportunity for skilful handling. 
This was won by Captain Owen, who was 
the only one to clear the “lock,” the 
crucial test, running at full speed, with a 
clearance of only 6 in. on either side. It 
is to be hoped that the next of these 
pleasant social reunions will bring more 
boats together, which after all was the 
main object of the meeting. 


A Paraffin Motor.—Great interest cen- 
tred in the performance of the AKvomhout, 
Perman and Co., 


a new motor boat by 

which was entered for the Motor Yacht 
Club’s reliability trials on the Solent. She 
is 40 ft. on the water-line, 8 ft. 8 in. beam, 
draws about 3 ft. 9g in. and is fully 
decked except a small space aft. With 


her 12-h.p. engine she can do about seven 
knots an hour on a_ gallon of paraflin. 
The development of the paraffin and 
heavy-oil engine is a most desirable con- 
summation, and every success in this direc- 
tion will be hailed with satisfaction with 
its tendency to greater safety and economy 
in running. 


The Tourist Car Trophy.—As time 
approaches for this important competition 
in September in the Isle of Man interest 
is becoming more general. There seems 
to be considerable misunderstanding as to 
the conditions and aims of such a com- 
petition. They are too long to be enume- 
rated here; suffice it vo say that its main 
object is to induce manufacturers to put 
on the market a motor vehicle so con- 
structed as to meet the demands of reli- 
abilityand economy. R. Denys Dunpas. 


SOME DAIMLER CARS AT THE RECENT MEETING AT BLACKPOOL 
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THE .TATLER 


The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


ow often one sees a very simple 
toilette outshining its more elaborate 
neighbours, the simple reason being that 
its wearer possesses what is somewhat 
vaguely described as “style.” Analysed, 
“style” would seem actually to consist of 
littie else than a properly-developed figure 
and a grasp of the fundamental law of 
dressing—namely, the way to put one’s 
clothes on. The simplest cotton well put 


merit still more jealous care. Beauty is 
sister to hygiene, and Mrs. Adair, thanks to 
the study of physiological laws, has been 
able to practise beauty culture with a 
success which recalls the famous beauties 
of earlier times. She is very well known 
by the celebrities of London, Paris, and 
New York, and during the season the 
queens of elegance invade her rooms. 
Even the medical critics bow down before 


UP-TO-DATE JEWELLERY AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY’S 


on by a wearer who takes the trouble to 
carry her head at the proper angle, to 
expand her chest, and breathe in accord- 
ance with the laws of hygiene, will find 
the habit of dressing well follow by 
natural sequence. But to be merely well- 
dressed does not suffice in these days, and 
when woman has had recourse to the art 
of well-known dressmakers, celebrated 
jewellers, and fashionable milliners, one’s 
charms enhanced by these adornments 


the marvellous efficacy of her products. The 
effect on the skin, the eyelids, and the eyes, 
of her Ganesh Eastern Muscle Oil, Diable 
Tonic, and Marvelle Drops is astonishing ; 
massage, lotions, exercises, and electrolysis 
complete her infallible treatment for the 
health and the contour of the face. A 
visit to Mrs. Adair’s artistically-decorated 
and most comfortably-appointed rooms at 
go, New Bond Street, will convince even 
the most sceptical. 


i) 
1o 
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The Book of the Bicycle is invaluable 
from the cyclist’s point of view. It is 
issued by the famous firm of Rudge-Whit- 
worth of Coventry, and anything such a 
firm may have to say on the subject must 
of necessity be worth reading. A point 
worth emphasising is that the instructions 
it contains. are so absolutely clear and 
simple. The unpacking of the Rudge- 
Whitworth patent crate and the making 
of the machine ready for 
riding are lucidly ex- 
plained, with the result 
that many thousands of 
machines have been sent 
out this year to unskilled 
purchasers who with the 
aid of these instructions 
have prepared their 
machines for riding with- 
out the least difficulty. 
The various details of 
the mechanism of the 
machine are _ plainly 
described and __ instruc- 
tions given for such ad- 
justments as may from 
time to time be necessary. 
The charts and indices 
of the interchangeable 
parts of the machines on 
pages 30-35 have been 
most valuable to riders 
of these machines in 
identifying and renewing 
any parts which have 
been damaged by acci- 


dent. I may mention 
that one of these handy 
manuals accompanies 


every bicycle sent out, 
and they are also freely 
supplied to dealers who 
stock these machines. 

Comparatively few 
women understand that 
to look their best by 
night it is advisable to 
approach the evening 
toilette in a totally 
different spirit to that in 
which they prepare them- 
selves for conquest in 
broad. daylight. At 
night the triumph of the 
individual over mere 
fashion is not only per- 
missible but is necessary 
if one is to shine at all 
in the crowd. Hence the 
important part allotted 
to jewels in the full-dress 
toilette. Thanks to the 
Parisian Diamond Com- 
pany’s artistic achieve- 
ments no one need deny 
themselves the most 
telling finishing touches 
to their toilettes, for the 
exquisite lustre of their 
diamonds and the incom- 
parable beauty of their 
spécialité, pearls, make 
it impossible to distin- 
guish in these days 
between the real and the 
counterfeit. As to the 
settings they are identical, and as regards 
the taste and elegance revealed in the 
designs the Parisian Diamond Company 
is certainly unsurpassed. The group of 
ornaments displayed here is only an 
earnest of the magnificent assortment of 
up-to-date jewellery which is on view at 
85, New Bond Street, W., or either of the 
two London branches of the noted firm, 
namely, 143, Regent Street, W., and 37, 
38, and 23, Burlington Arcade, W. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Friday, August 11, and Monday, August 28 
General Contango Days—Monday, August 14, and Tuesday, August 29 
Pay Days—Wednesday, August 16, and Thursday, August 31 
Consols—Friday, September 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


The Eve of the Holiday.—The cabled reports from New 
York on Thursday morning gravely attributed weakness in 
Wall Street to a wireless message from the steamship, Kaiser 
Wilhelm, quoting M. de Witte as saying that the Japanese 
terms would be so intolerable as to admit “of no discussion and 
predicting the collapse of the peace conference within a week. 
The same silly yarn had been passed from lip to lip in Throg- 
morton Street and provided a pretext in which no one believed 
for the dulness which automatically precedes a Stock Exchange 
closure. The sporting division was at Goodwood. The yachts- 
men were getting ready for Cowes. The dealers who remained 
in town were anxious to get their books even, for the public 
were doing nothing. Mr. R. E. Foster was upholding the 
honour of the House in the cricket field at Worcester. The 
talk inside was all of play, not of business, but for those who 
must be regaled with an explanation for every altered quotation 
politics and peace and war had to be 
dragged in. 

The Grand Trunk Railway traffic 
return for the last ten days of July 
showed an increase of £7,267, which 
gives the new half-year a start of 
£10,418 to the good. The dividend 
announcement may be expected within 
the next few days, but that per se will 
not materially affect the market, for 
it is to the autumn traflics that recent 
buyers are looking for their justifica- 
tion. 


Nile Valley Mismanagement.—The 
offer of the 47,000 reserve shares of 
the Nile Valley Company to. the 
shareholders at 20s. in consequence 
of Mr. J. B. Robinson not having 
exercised his option to take them up 
at 30s. is causing plenty of sarcastic 
comment at the ¢ expense of the direc- 
tors, who allowed themselves to be 
befooled by the promises of a Kaffir 
“magnate.” It is not often that a 
board has given so many exhibitions 
of incompetence in so short a space of 
time. Mr. Mack and his colleagues 
seem to be equally at sea as miners 
and as financiers. If the shareholders 
have any grit they will insist upon 
the infusion of some new blood into 
the directorate. 


“STILL ASSOCIATED” 


South Metropolitan Gas.—Sir George 
Livesey, the chairman of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has for 
the last quarter of a century been among the leading advocates of 
practical co-operation between employers and employed. He 
entered the service of the company, of which he is now chairman, 
fifty-seven years ago, and as far back as 1875 was instrumental in 
securing the application of the sliding scale whereby the interests 
of gas consumers and shareholders became identified. Fourteen 
years later he extended this system so as to include the employés 
ina form of profit-sharing. At the present time the employés 
of the South Metropolitan Company have over a quarter of a 
million invested in the stocks or deposited with the company, 
while three of their number sit upon the board as directors. 
There are no reports issued by a joint-stock company which 
contain such a variety of entertaining matter as the half-yearly 
manifestoes which carry Sir George Livesey’s signature. 
careful compilation of those issued within the last twenty 
years would provide matter galore for The Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Twelve months ago, in enlarging upon his pet topic of 
co-operation, Sir George remarked that worked in the right 
spirit by employers and employed profit-sharing might become 
the means of great good to both parties; but indifferently 
worked, or left to work itself, it would like everything else so 
neglected inevitably fail. There was the whole philosophy of 
the subject in a nutshell. In the report which the proprietors 
of the South Metropolitan Company are considering to-day 
attention is drawn to theitem in the revenue ‘account, 
“ Copartnership ‘for twelve months to 30 June, £42,092. , 
This is so large a sum that the directors feel it their duty 
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to direct to it the attention of consumers, shareholders, and 
entployées :— 

It is the result of extending the principle of the sliding scale to the employ és in the 

shape of a percentage dependent on the price of gas, on salaries, and wages. This 
triple partnership can only be justified if it tends to make gas cheaper, thus benefiting 
all three partners. If it were a gift it would be at the expense of the consumers and 
shareholders, and therefore unjustifiable, but the directors are glad to state their 
belief that it is earned by the better and more intelligent, careful, and interested 
working of the great majority of the employés. 
The profit of the half-year to June 30, 1905, fell short by some 
£7,400 of the sum required to pay the dividend recommended 
at the same rate as the last, namely, 54 per cent. This result 
is very satisfactory in view of the mildness of the winter and 
the fall in the value of residuals when it is remembered that 
the South Metropolitan supplies its gas at the low price of 2s. 
per 1,000 cubic [t., while the Gas Light and Coke Company is 
charging 2s. 11d. 


The Associated Squabble.—The conviction was forced upon 
me years ago that West Australian mining shares were very 
good things to leave alone. There is so ‘much trickery and 
manipulation running through the whole business that the 
uninspired outsider has not a chance. But in the early days of 
the Coolgardie boom a good many people did very well by 
buying Associated Gold Mines of Western Australia, for the £1 
shares rose to nearly £14 in 1899. During the past three years 
the quotation has been fluctuating between 30s. and 7os., and 
the shareholders have found plenty of entertainment in the 
personalities exchanged across the 
directorial table. At the eleventh 
annual meeting held during the last 
week of July a determined attempt 
was made to depose Mr. Hermann 
Landau from the chairmanship, there 
being three nominations for the two 
vacancies on the board. The poll 
declared on Wednesday showed that 
although beaten in actual votes by 
Mr. Arthur H. Collier, who now be- 
comes his colleague, Mr. Landau was 
triumphantly returned in preference 


to his chief antagonist, Mr. H. 
Cordner James. Mr. Landau has 
been a fighter this many a year. He 


was at one time one of the biggest 
dealers in the Grand Trunk market, 
and then every April and October he 
delighted in heckling Sir Henry Tyler 
coram populo, Sir Henry has been 
amply avenged since his quondam 
critic went to the helm of the Asso- 
ciated. 


Pease and Partners.—The directors’ 
report and accounts of Pease and 
Partners, Ltd., which are being dis- 
cussed at Darlington to-day show a 
slight recovery in the fortunes of the 
company, which takes the’ practical 
form of an improvement in the divi- 
dend rate from 3 per cent. to 5 per 
cent. The company was formed in 
October, 1898, to take over some of 
the best-known businesses in the 
north of England in connection with 
collieries and limestone quarries in Durham and _ ironstone 
mines in the North Riding of Yorkshire. The prospectus sets 
out the results secured for “the three years preceding the flota- 
tion, which gave an average trading profit of £121,000 per 
annum. For the year ended June 30, 1900, the company earned 
a trading profit of £375,402 and paid a dividend of 20 per cent. 
The profit for the next twelve months amounted to £351,233, 
and the dividend was reduced to 17} per cent. Then came a 
slump to £125,327, and the company had a further misfortune 
to encounter in the failure of its bankers. 

For the year ended June 30, 1904, the trading profit was no 
better than £61,891, but the accounts now before the proprietors 
show a recovery to £88,741, the balance available for distri- 
bution before payment of debenture interest being £78,069. 
Original allottees, whether of the £10 shares or of the 4 per 
cent. perpetual debenture stock, have no reason to complain of 
the present market position, since both descriptions are now 
quoted in the neighbourhood of par. Purchasers in the market, 
howeyer, cannot regard the situation with equal complacency, 
for so large was the demand for the shares that a premium of 
50 per cent. was established upon them from. the first, and 
dealings began in the debenture stock in the neighbourhood 
of tog. In 1900 when the bumper dividend was paid the 
shares were run up to 24} and the debenture stock to 119. At 
one time last year the shares were not much better than £7, 
and in the course of these wild fluctuations it is to be feared 
that a good many investors burnt their fingers badly.— 
ReGinaLp GEARD. 


